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Futility 

[: is surprising that no one has taken Futility as 

the title of a book except an author who chose 

it as a symbol of Russians in exile; for as a 
theme it has been the pet of the curled darlings of 
modernistic literature. We have, indeed, come close 
to adding one more plot to the world’s scanty stock 
-—the youth engages thé world, is stripped of its 
illusions—and embraces futility. That life is futile 
is the theme of many modern novels, from “Dusty 
Answer” to Aldous Huxley’s “Point Counter- 
point,” and as many poems from Eliot’s “Waste- 
Land” on; and this is a different futility from 
Dostoievsky’s for it is not life in the world, life for 
gain, but life as such that is meant. To be futile 
is now regarded in some intellectual circles as a 
status, a terminal, and a justification. 

There is something very queer in all this. Crea- 
tive literature in the great urban centers—London 
and Paris and Berlin—and much of the critical 
literature of New York, has all the signs of de- 
cadence upon it. It is querulous even when most 
witty, seeks out by preference the dark and often 
dirty corners of experience, which are made to seem 
abnormal by being bathed in light, quarrels con- 
temptuously with idealism and all controlled pur- 
pose, despairs of any worthy future while immensely 
enjoying the hypocrisies and inconsistencies of a 
contemptible present. 

Historically this is painfully familiar. But de- 
cadent writers have usually practised in times where 
energy in general was clearly decadent. And even 
so they have not been so utterly scornful of their 
contemporaries. They have berated and deplored, 
but they did not usually include themselves in the 
indictment, or, if so, only in a mood of self-efface- 
ment, crying mea culpa, They did not embrace 
futility. 

The explanation that the super-civilized are suf- 
fering from a poignant sense of inferiority is per- 
haps too obvious to be altogether true. The things 
that they value do not march—or march backward. 
The ends as opposed to the means of living are 
recessive, they think, or actually in retreat. So the 
reformer turns individualist and drops his enthu- 
siasms, the idealist is routed by the realist who proves 
that the higher men fly the further they fall. The 
critic asserts that the morality of beasts is better than 
the morality of missionaries because it is more hon- 
est. The sum of the intellectualist’s labors is to 
free himself from all inhibitions, prejudices, and 
principles and stand still scornfully rather than take 
a step in the dark. Futility becomes a philosophy. 

And meantime the extraverts, the men of action, 
function with an energy never before surpassed. 
They make the earth sanitary, carry the voice over 
continents, distribute comfortable living, make two 
blades of wheat grow where one blade of grass grew 
before, plan a world as new economically as mass 
production. To what end, and with what assurance 
of complete success, who knows? But they are ac- 
complishing, they are remaking the visible world, 
they are leaving marks of their endeavor as mighty 
as the Roman monuments and as indicative of hu- 
man progress as Greek sculpture or Italian painting. 
And the writers, who twist and turn at the spectacle 
of a society rushing ahead with no terminal except 
more wealth, more comfort, more power over na- 
ture, are impressed against their will with a bitter 
sense of inferiority. The world moves: they stand 
and wait. 

But is it not superiority that is responsible for the 
bitter futility of the intellectuals? They have got 
all they want out of the scientific revolution, and it 


The Heart Recovers 


By Louis UNTERMEYER 


ERE, at the end of Spring, when earth was 
turning 


Back to the order of its ways, 
A stream, so long hemmed in, rose without warning 
And tore 
Through this abandoned place. 


Nothing could stem the irresponsible current. 
Barriers, the solid build of years, 

Went down before the flood as though they weren’t. 
And all 
Was as it now appears. 


Nothing remains but bowlders and the wasted 
Stream that is summer-drained and thin. 
And only trunks of trees and something blasted, 
And death 
Show where the flood has been. 


And then... 
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is not enough. They are convinced that the engi- 
neers of prosperity are building a Tower of Babel 
without mortar or straw. The greater the achieve- 
ment, the greater the scorn. And as it is impossible 
to halt machine prosperity, or to make the engineers, 
industrialists, and financiers doubtful of their own 
achievements, they offer themselves as vicarious sac- 
rifices. If the others will not see their own futility, 
the intellectual will be futile for them. He will 
(Continued on page 513) 


Colonel House* 


By Attyn A, YounG 

Member of the American Commission to Negotiate Peace 
“WT is easy,” Professor Seymour observes, “to 
l dramatize the difference between the Ameri- 
can and the European point of view regard- 
ing the peace settlement.” He means, of course, 
that it is easy to gain a “picturesque heightening of 
contrasts,” to put too much emphasis upon clashes 
of personality, and to interpret in terms of plot and 
strategy the honest efforts of men to find a way 
through a series of difficult problems. No degree 
of moderation in its telling, however, can prevent 
the story which is unfolded in these two volumes 
from being profoundly and movingly dramatic. Be- 
ginning with the first efforts to discern what fruit 
other than new apples of discord could be garnered 
from a military victory and what enduring values 
American participation in the war could be made to 
serve, it moves on with the account of the formu- 
lating of the American program, through the period 
of the partial ascendency of that program, to the 
end in partial frustration at Paris and wreckage at 
Washington. It has all of the elements of tragedy, 
except that one cannot be sure that the Fates were 

relentless, not merely capricious. 

As for Paris, in a memorandum written in April 
of this year, Colonel House reaffirms his belief that 
a preliminary peace should have been made soon 
after the Armistice. That the United States would 
have been in a stronger position at the negotiations 
and that Wilson would have been in a stronger posi- 
tion at Washington is probable. That, as House be- 
lieves, the opportunity was lost “when the British 
and French sought the impossible, in their demand 
that Germany should pay the entire cost of the war,” 
is not so clear. A blank check would have cut quite 
as respectable a figure in a preliminary treaty as it 
did in the final settlement. Nor would it have been 
any worse than a naming of the amount ($30,000,- 
000,000) which Colonel House himself would have 
accepted as a just sum. ‘This figure is more than 
twice as large as any amount which could be justi- 
fied by any careful estimate of Germany’s capacity 
to pay which was available to Colonel House and 
his advisors at Paris. His $30,000,000,000 was no 
better than the figure of $120,000,000,000 for 
which Mr. Lloyd George had a passing fondness. 
One impossibility is as good as another, 
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As for Washington, there are the two letters 
which House wrote to Wilson in the last week of 
November, 1919, advising a particular policy in re- 
spect of whatever reservations the Senate would 
insist upon attaching to the Treaty. Wiser counsel 
was never given to a statesman. Surmises as to how 
far the subsequent course of events would have been 
different if that counsel had been followed are as 
inevitable as they are fruitless. Wilson did not re- 
ply. Possibly he never saw the letters. It may be 
that some principle of selection (the editor explains 
that technical papers and memoranda have mostly 
been omitted) is responsible for the way in which 
this single theme—the peace, what it might have 
been, what it was, and how it was made—dominates 
these volumes. But it is clear that from the begin- 
ning the problems of the peace weighed heavily upon 
House and that the final outcome, of which he was 
an impotent spectator, must have been a galling 





*THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF COLONEL HOUSE. 
Arranged as a narrative by CHARLEs Seymour, Vol. III. 
Into the World War; Vol, IV. The Ending of the War. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1928. $r1e. 
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disappointment to him. There is no bitterness, hc w- 
ever, anywhere in the papers here printed. 

Indeed, the general tone of the narrative back- 
ground which the editor has provided, as well as 
the character of the papers themselves, will be dis- 
appointing to any who have been hoping that a battle 
of the memoirs, after the German post-war fashion, 
would develop in America. Professor Seymour, it is 
true, marshals evidence which appears to dispose 
effectively of the canard (which Ray Stannard Baker 
and, more recently, Karl Nowak have helped to keep 
alive) that there were intrigues against Wilson and 
the League, to which House was a party, during 
Wilson’s absence from Paris. In the same way, 
however, evidence is marshaled which ought to dis- 
pose finally of the lingering belief, cherished by 
some of Wilson’s enemies, but always absurd on its 
face, that France and England agreed reluctantly to 
the Armistice and only because of pressure put upon 
them by Wilson. In short, while there is a laudable 
desire to correct and perfect the historical record, 
there is no discernible animus against any of the im- 
portant participants in the events which are recorded. 
In one important particular Professor Seymour has 
done better in these new volumes than in the earlier 
two, In the earlier volumes there was some excus- 
able, but wholly unnecessary emphasis upon the im- 
portance and value of House’s activities. The edi- 
tor’s commentary and House’s papers were so knit 
together that the net effect was like an italicizing 
of words which seemed to come from House, so that 
he was made to appear as a rather vain and self- 
complacent person. Some men can display a nor- 
mal amount of human vanity without either disap- 
pointing their admirers or comforting their enemies, 
but House could not, for a consistent and almost 
morbid seeking for self-effacement had come to be 
generally thought of as one of his identifying attri- 
butes. In the new volumes the editor’s explanations 
and amplifications, always carefully and competently 
done, as before, are fitted in more unobtrusively. 
Against this more nearly neutral background House’s 
papers reveal him as a man to whom the important 
part which he had to play was not distasteful and 
who in the ordinary human way found pleasure in 
his successes, but equally as one who worked unsel- 
fishly and devotedly. It may be that the slightly 
disconcerting effect to which I have alluded may 
partly ‘be merely an inevitable result of the publish- 
ing of these papers. It is as though a veiled prophet 
had permitted photographs of himself, taken with- 
out the veil, to be distributed. Those who do not 
want to be altogether cheated of the legendary Col- 
onel House will relish his own comment upon a con- 
ference he had with the Japanese Ambassador in 
May, 1917. “The calmness, the poise, and the 
placidity of this conference delighted me. We were 
both as expressionless as graven images, and there 
was no raising of voices or undue emphasis upon 
any subject, no matter how important.” 
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During these difficult years, and nearly up to the 
end, the relations between House and Wilson were 
characterized by loyalty and genuine admiration on 
the one side and by equally genuine confidence and 
esteem on the other. Because the papers are one- 
sided, however, the reader has to be on his guard 
against overestimating the degree of influence, large 
as it undoubtedly was, which House had upon Wil- 
son. Because, like every other man, House lived 
mostly with his own thoughts, because he took his 
thoughts to Wilson and recorded what the outcome 
was, the impression is inevitably given that Wilson 
not only profited by House’s counsels (as he undoubt- 
edly did) but that he was in a measure under House’s 
tutelage. House made his own orbit, and it touched 
only a segment of Wilson’s larger circle of prob- 
lems and activities. But it was an important seg- 
ment, and within its range House’s influence was 
deservedly large. ‘There was a good deal of give 
and take, however. There were occasions when 
House became convinced that with respect to some 
particular matter Wilson’s judgment was better than 
his own, just as there were many occasions when 
Wilson took over House’s suggestions and acted upon 
them. Their real disagreements, so far as this record 
reveals them, were mostly about tactics rather than 
policies, and in respect of such matters House was 
generally right. ‘Thus he regretted Wilson’s par- 
tisan appeal in the congressional elections of 1918, 
he thought Paris the wrong place for the peace con- 
ference, he urged that Republicans like Root or Taft 
should be members of the peace commission, he 
counseled a different manner of dealing with the 
Senate when it had the Treaty before it. House’s 


advice at these points, if it had been sought or fol- 
lowed, would have saved Wilson from his major 
political errors. Wilson knew how to kindle enthu- 
siasms. House know better how to make one’s way 
against opposition. 

I do not see how anyone who goes through these 
papers thoughtfully can come to any other conclu- 
sions than that the unique position which House held 
as Wilson’s personal representative and as his me- 
dium of informal communication with the men who 
were directing the policies of the Allies was abun- 
dantly justified, both by the necessities of the situa- 
tion and by the results which House achieved. The 
situation demanded directness, candor, tact, and so 
much of mutual understanding as was humanly pos- 
sible. House had directness, candor, tact, and a 
quick and sympathetic appreciation of another’s point 
of view. He showed a rare capacity, too, for know- 
ing what matters should be turned over to others 
to deal with and what he should deal with himself. 
He reached the zenith of his achievements when he 
induced the Allies to agree that the Fourteen Points 
should be among the conditions of the Armistice, 
even though he had to accept a reservation with re- 
spect to the Freedom of the Seas, a point particu- 
larly dear to him. He had to contend with apathy 
and with definite opposition, but he handled the sit- 
uation skilfully, going so far at one time as to sug- 
gest the possibility of a separate American peace with 
Germany. Helped by Wilson’s prestige in Europe 
even more than by the Allies’s financial dependence 
upon America, he scored as notable a victory as any 
American negotiator has ever achieved. 

At the Peace Conference he found himself in an 
even more difficult position. He was largely respon- 
sible for such degree of organization as the Ameri- 
can delegation achieved. He did all that he could 
to take burdens off Wilson’s shoulders and to keep 
a series of apparently insoluble problems moving to- 
wards a final solution. But it is not easy to be one 
of five plenipotentiaries and to continue to be a 
President’s personal representative, particularly when 
the President himself is one of the five. I do not 
think that the material here made available gives a 
sufficient basis for a final judgment respecting the 
part which Colonel House played at Paris. What it 
does give, taking the two volumes as a whole, is a 
piciure of some of the major problems attending 
America’s participation in the war and in the formu- 
lating of terms of peace, as seen from a unique point 
of vantage by a man who saw clearly, understand- 
ingly, and always without smallness. 





Weather Conditions 


WEATHER. By E. E. Free and Travis Hoke. 
With Maps and Drawings by Extsz SEEps. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Company. 1928. 
$3. 

Reviewed by ALEXANDER McADIE 
Blue Hill Observatory 


HIS book is worth the price asked; and as 

i will be shown later is just the kind of book 
the average business man should own and 

read. Nor will reading be in the nature of a task 
but rather an enjoyment, because one (if not indeed 
both) of the authors is an expert at popularizing 
science. It is not a text book nor do we feel like 
recommending it for classroom work where exact- 
ness in statement is insisted upon; but it has a very 
real appeal to grown-ups who have their own ideas 
as to what they like to study. It happens that the 
reviewer has had in his official position rare oppor- 
tunities to come in contact with various phases of 
industry and human activity outside and beyond 
physical laboratory, classroom, and bureau routine. 
Therefore he knows the almost pathetic eagerness 
of busy managers to ascertain if possible what lies 
ahead in weather conditions affecting their interests. 
This book meets that present need very well; and 
as it is up to date, enables the live business man to get 
much more out of the daily weather map than his 
competitor who has not thus posted himself. The 
preface telling in less than ten lines the purpose of 
the book, is so characteristic that it deserves to be 
given at length. There was no logical plan, so the 
authors say, but they simply bored and pestered all 
their friends and acquaintances (and even casual 
by-standers) with a delightful disregard of possible 
consequences, compelling these to stand and say what 
in their opinion was most needed in order to com- 
prehend the vagaries of weather! This throws some 
light on the choice of their sub-title: Practical, Dra- 


matic, and Spectacular Facts about a little Studied 
Subject. But the book itself shows what a vast 
amount of effort has been made in studying the 
structure and functional operations of this great 
thermal engine, our atmosphere. 


Some notion of the breezy style employed by the 
authors can be obtained from paragraphs like the 
following: 


Sniffing a breeze off the sea, nine people out of ten mur- 
mur something about the delicious smell of the ozone, and 
allege further that nature is grand or words to that effect. 
Unfortunately for romance it is not ozone that they smell. 
What the breeze brings them is delicate whiffs of seaweed, 
fish, clams, and other shore dinner constituents in a definitely 
deceased condition. 


And thus we are robbed of one sweet consolation 
when we walk the beach—our good old standby, 
the revivifying perfumed breath of old ocean. It 
isno more, Nevertheless the truth is the truth and 
as a matter of fact if we want to smell ozone in the 
free air we must go up, up, up—in the air, far be- 
yond the highest cloud levels, with the single excep- 
tion that a vivid lightning flash, close at hand, will 
activate the ordinary two atom oxygen into three 
atom ozone. Not inaptly do our authors liken oxy- 
gen and ozone to old fashioned plug and a fine blend 
of smoking tobacco. 
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Speaking of “cracker barrel’’ weather sharps who 
can always tell of former spells when all Nature 
either “het up” or “friz up” beyond current condi- 
tions, our authors say: 


Irreverent scientists who keep records of the weather do 
not agree with them. They go back as far as 1780 in order 
to disagree. In that year some old meany hung up a ther- 
mometer at New Haven, Connecticut, and began to keep 
records that have been kept ever since. Almost a hundred 
years later, General Greely came back from Greenland so 
full of anecdotes about the copious weather he found there, 
that the Army put on a weather service which became the 
United States Weather Bureau. 


Hardly a word of this is correct. The old meany 
who hung up a thermometer was the leading sci- 
entific mind of his day at Yale, for thermometers 
were then costly and not the commonplaces of to- 
day. The Army Signal Service of which the present 
Weather Bureau is the direct descendant, dates back 
to 1870 and General Greely went to Lady Franklin 
Bay as one of the representatives of this Government 
in an international circumpolar organization. In 
1890, while General Greely was still Chief Signal 
Officer of the Army, the weather work was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture with a 
civilian in charge, the General remaining at the 
head of the Signal Corps of the Army. Incidentally 
there is no reference to the work of Professor Hobbs 
in Greenland, and the formation of a glacial anti- 
cyclone which he regards as the key unlocking sea- 
sonal conditions over the North Atlantic. 

As this book deals with weather which directly 
affects man in his daily goings, one would expect 
to find a rather full chapter on Atmospheric Struc- 
ture, particularly with reference to the lower strata, 
or the air between the ground and the topmost clouds 
—the troposphere. But the word does not even ap- 
pear and the authors lost a fine illustration of the 
dramatic in science by omitting the thrilling story 
of the discovery of the double shell character of the 
gas envelope of the earth, discovered by Leon 
Teisserenc de Bort and A. Lawrence Rotch, Neither 
name appears in the book, yet this discovery of the 
dual airspheres is the greatest achievement man has 
yet made in the study of the air, The sketch op- 
posite page 270, illustrating the upper air where 
aviators dream of traveling, could be deleted with 
profit. 
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In chapter IX on Lightning’s Mysteries, we think 
the estimates of wattage are rather extravagant. It 
is stated that it is not unusual for a flash to carry 
power at the rate of 50,000,000 kilowatts which 
is about twice the total power-generating capacity of 
all the power houses in the United States, If all 
the sparks that could be drawn from all the dynamos 
in the United States were put together it would 
make only a half size flash of lightning. On the 
contrary the energy of an average flash of lightning 
is by no means enormous. In the June, 1928, issue 
of the Monthly Weather Review, many competent 
authorities estimate this energy all the way from 
3 to 10 kilowatt hours. In fact the energy of an 
average flash would not suffice to run ten ordinary 
electric toasters (300 watts) for ten hours. 
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Carols and Songs 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF CAROLS. By 
Percy Dearmer, R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMs, and 
Martin SHAw. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1928. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Epwarp Butss REED 
Yale University 


HIS is the most interesting, the most inclu- 
sive, the most useful collection of carols that 
has yet appeared; and its editors and the 

Oxford Press are to be congratulated upon it. Here 
are two hundred carols with their music, so skilfully 
and simply arranged that with the exception of a 
few of the modern ones, they may be sung almost 
at sight by any person possessing a modicum of musi- 
cal training. ‘The words are interesting; the melo- 
dies and harmonies are attractive and satisfying— 
they will wear well—and at a time when books are 
becoming something of a luxury, this volume is the 
best bargain in carols we have ever seen. ‘There 
is even a cheaper edition containing only the words 
and the brief notes upon the carols. These notes are 
one of the best features of the book, for they state 
very concisely the sources of the texts and the music, 
and at times tell something of the history of the 
carols, They have been prepared with great care, 
and but one mistake has been noticed in them: The 
melody for the Boar’s Head carol is not given in 
Wynkyn de Worde’s “Christmasse Carolles,” 1521, 
of which but one leaf remains. Even in the next 
century music was not printed in English carol col- 
lections; the names of the tunes were indicated, and 
one sang by ear and made up his own harmonies. 

“The Oxford Book of Carols” is eminently a 
collection made to be sung, and Dr, Dearmer has 
proved and justified his assertion that carols should 
be heard not at Christmas week only but all through 
the year, as in the old days. Naturally the carols 
for Christmas are the most numerous by far, yet 
here are carols for Lent, for summer, for harvest- 
tide, for many occasions. There are wassail songs, 
and carols of simple, unaffected piety, breathing the 
very spirit of devotion; there are carols that tell a 
story and carols, as the editor suggests, that might 
well be acted. Their range is remarkably wide and 
there is something to be found for many moods and 
for many, tastes, 

The collection opens, naturally enough, with a 
group of seventy-two traditional British carols which 
still have “their proper tunes.” Here are of course 
the old and tried favorites—“God rest you merry, 
Gentlemen,” “The First Nowell,” “The Cherry 
Tree Carol,” and the like— but there are many 
others that are unfamiliar and that deserve to be 
widely sung. There is a Cornish carol; Dr. Flood 
has contributed two Irish carols, and there are four 
Welsh ones. In point of time they range from the 
fourteenth century “Angelus ad Virgine” which 
Chaucer mentions, the carol of the Nuns of Chester, 
early fifteenth century, and the Coventry carol, 
early sixteenth century, to “Down in yon Forest,” 
and “On Christmas Night,” two traditional carols 
discovered in our own time by Vaughan Williams, 
and two of the finest in this whole collection. 

Following the section of British carols are forty- 
one foreign carols with their proper melodies, and 
after these, a section of old carol melodies with 
words that did not originally belong to them, and 
many of these melodies are foreign ones. Here we 
cannot agree with the editors. Certainly, as Dr. 
Dearmer points out, the work of selection is an 
arduous and difficult one, and there will always be 
differences of opinion. He writes: “From the great 
body of foreign carols it has been our task to dis- 
cover as far as we could the finest tunes, selecting 
only those which for beauty and distinction seemed 
to belong to all mankind.” ‘There are indeed many 
of the finest tunes here, and yet there are curious 
omissions. Among the twenty-three German carols, 
Gruber’s “Stille Nacht” might find a place, even 
though some persons consider it sentimental. In an 
appendix, Dr. Dearmer has arranged the carols for 
use throughout the year and has designated several 
as suitable for use in processions. Surely among 
them should have been Domergue’s “March des 
Rois,” which this book might have included, for it 
is one of the best Provencal carols. In a collection 
that rightly emphasizes the carol spirit of joy, some 
little place among the foreign carols should have 
been found for Nicholas Saboly. Nothing in this 
book is gayer than his ““Touro-Louro-Louro” which 
has pleased many American audiences, and we would 
have gladly spared some of the rather commonplace 


airs printed here for Saboly’s “Per noun langui.” 
We would place among ‘the finest ten old French 
carols, “Au Saint Nau,” but it is not in these pages. 
There are three Spanish and Basque carols, but 
“Oi Betleém,” one of the finest carols in any lan- 
guage, is not among them. It is perhaps ungracious to 
complain of the editor’s choice when he has given 
such an abundance of good things, yet in all candor 
we must point out that the selection of foreign carols 
is open to criticism. 

Having chosen a foreign carol, one should retain 
the original words, translating them as closely as 
possible, yet always remembering the musical accent 
and realizing that a translation may be a good poem 
but a very poor song. Unfortunately in this book 
new words that do not fit the spirit of the air are at 
times “adapted” to the tunes; and in at least two 
cases the original text is quite altered and even sen- 
timentalized. qually hard to reconcile is the chang- 
ing of the spirit of the old carol words. 

The closing sections of the book contain tradi- 
tional carols set to modern tunes, and carols modern 
in both words and music; and thus in this volume we 
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run the whole gamut fiom our earl'est to our latest 
Christmas songs. ‘These modern carols are unusu- 
ally interesting. For foreign composers we have 
Tschaikovsky, Brahms, and Cornelius; while Rut- 
land Boughton, Peter Warlock, Martin Shaw, 
Gustav Holst, and Vaughan Williams are repre- 
sented by some of their best writing. This section 
alone would justify the whole book. And so at this 
Christmas season we recommend most heartily the 
“Oxford Book of Carols” to anyone who loves a 
good melody and who wishes (to end with a phrase 
from “The Praise of Christmas”), 


with carols and songs, 
To drive the cold winter away. 





Futility 
(Continued from page 509) 

put on mourning while the city rejoices. For he 
will not believe that his contemporaries can work 
at their affairs, love their wives, be solicitous for 
their children, and be honest in so doing. They 
must know that in times like these both effort and 
instinct are futile! 

Thus one of those mighty generalizations with 
which Spengler binds together the pages of his “De- 
cline of the Western World” seems to be disproved. 
It is clear that the sophisticated literature of futility 
in this day is not (as Spengler would have all mani- 
festations to be) harmonious with the dynamic ideas 
which in this Age and Culture have displayed such 
immense energy. It is a reaction to dynamism, but 
that is begging the question. The futilitarians date, 
not with the entrepreneurs, the engineers, and the 
industrialists, but in another epoch when the chem- 
ist will say, What’s the use! and retire to some 
twenty-first century equivalent of a monastery, and 
the bank president will dissolve his trust company 
and take to shoe cobbling as an occupation of certain 
worth and necessity. 

Futility is not a philosophy, it is a state of mind. 
It is a symptom not an explanation. And our futil- 
itarians, who are often honest, and still more often 
brilliant, merely reflect a maladjustment in the mod- 
ern world in which having, thanks to science, has 
been extended beyond the dreams of the most pos- 
sessive, while being has been left, in spite of the 
warnings of the psychologists, largely to take care 
of itself. 





Brillant Biography 


ELIZABETH AND ESSEX; A TRAGIC HIS- 
TORY. By Lytron Strracney. New York: 
Harcourt, Bzace & Company. 1928. $3.75. 


Reviewed by R. B. Merriman 
Harvard University 

T goes without saying that Mr. Strachey’s latest 
book, like everything else that he has written, 
is thrillingly interesting. He has a fascinating 
style, and is a past master of the art of vivid charac- 
terization. He makes his reader feel that he is actu- 
ally living among the Elizabethans and participat- 
ing in all the vicissitudes and triumphs of the greatest 
period of the annals of England. And the subject 
he has chosen—the story of the meteoric rise and 
fall of the last, and in some respects the most bril- 
liant of the Queen’s favorites—takes him to the 
heart of nearly all of the most momentous issues 
of the time. The question—if there still be one— 
of Elizabeth’s moral character, is, happily, not here 
involved; the “ambiguous years” had already passed, 
when Essex at the age of twenty became the inti- 
mate of the Queen at fifty-three; the story of their 
relations is interwoven with the issues of peace and 
war, with the clash of religious parties and economic 
creeds, with the rivalries and jealousies of the mem- 
bers of the Privy Council. But the personal side of 
the tale is what really interests Mr. Strachey, and 
national affairs are introduced largely as a means 
of furnishing a background for it. We have never 
seen anything better, of the kind, than the pictures 
that he has drawn of Elizabeth, of Essex, of the 
Secretary, Sir Robert Cecil, and, last but not least, 

of Francis Bacon. 

On the other hand, we cannot feel equally con- 
vinced that Mr. Strachey’s latest effort is at all points 
good history; it is not comparable in this respect with 
his “Queen Victoria.” He does not know his six- 
teenth century as he does his nineteenth—the omis- 
sions in his bibliography proclaim as much; and he 
jumps at conclusions, which though they add to the 
brilliancy of the scene he depicts, are not always 
warranted by the facts. We cannot believe, for 
instance, that Essex’s insubordination is to be re- 
garded as a final flareup of “the spirit of ancient 
feudalism.” The Earl may indeed have been de- 
scended “from all the great houses of medieval 
England,” but the family name of Devereux had 
scarcely—save for one gallant soldier who won re- 
nown on the battlefields of the Hundred Years’ War 
—been even heard of before Tudor times. We in- 
cline to the more orthodox view that the last out- 
break of the medieval baronage was the rebellion 
of the Earls in 1569; and should prefer to regard 
the career of Essex simply as proving that even the 
new Tudor nobility could not be kept permanently 
loyal to the Crown which had endowed them—as a 
foreshadowing, in fact, of the réle that so many of 
them were to play in the seventeenth century, 

There are also a number of minor errors—most 
of them, it would appear, the result of careless proof- 
reading; “Sicily” for “Scilly” (p. 149) is a case in 
point. And finally, there is observable throughout 
the book a tendency to introduce irrelevant stories 
as a means of adding to the picturesqueness of the 
narrative. The tale—not too accurately told—of 
the escape of Antonio Perez from the clutches of 
the Holy Inquisition is a typical instance; and when, 
oh! when, will sixteenth century historians stop 
talking about the “eyes of the Princess of Eboli?” 
On the other hand, there is one dramatic incident 
which it would have seemed natural to include, but 
which Mr. Strachey, curiously enough, has elected 
to omit—namely the tale of the solemn warning 
from the Queen to that embryo conspirator, the 
Maréchal de Biron, when she took him, eight months 
after the execution of Essex, on a tour of inspection 
of the Tower of London, and suddenly directing 
his gaze out of a window, confronted him with the 
head of her quondam favorite, stuck on the end of 
a pike, and rotting in the wind and the rain, 

But we hasten to add that we trust these stric- 
tures will not deter any one from buying and read- 
ing Mr. Strachey’s really brilliant work. It is an 
axiom, often ignored, that history shouid always be 
written to be read; readability and historical accu- 
racy too seldom coincide. If one is faced with the 
sad necessity of choosing between the two, one is 
tempted inevitably to elect the former; and those 
who decide to peruse Mr. Strachey’s latest product 
on that principle, may rest assured that, with suitable 
reservations, they will be richly rewarded for their 
pains, 
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Apparition Out of Academe 


AMERICAN CRITICISM. By Norman Forr- 
STER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1928. 


Reviewed by H. M. Kaiten 


HE thought I had when I came to the end 
of this solid and finished book was: “Some 


ghosts are never laid. Having lost the body 
of life in the world where spirit makes a difference, 
they take up their habitations in the academic shades 
and from that limbo of dead things unforgotten they 
sometimes venture out to haunt the ways and works 
of men in flesh.” Such a ghost, I felt, rides Mr. 
Foerster’s book. He describes it as a “critical analy- 
sis of the literary creeds that have been most im- 
pressively set forth in this country,” but he calls it 
“American Criticism.” One begins by wondering 
why. He could not be less than thoroughly aware 
that criticism is a practice of mediation, carried on 
by presumably competent persons, between works of 
art and the public to which they are offered—the 
critic is the middleman of the fine arts—and that 
a study of criticism in America would be a study 
of the origins, growth, activities, and consequences 
of such mediation here and hereabouts. 

He could not be less than thoroughly aware that 
analysis of the literary creeds of Poe, Emerson, 
Lowell, and Whitman is not such a study, not a 
study of criticism at all. We do not know these 
four worthies as critics, we know them as poets and 
thinkers. Tradition reckons them as creators, not 
mediators; with Shelley and Browning and Swin- 
burne and Shaw, not with Arnold and Ruskin. 
Their literary creeds are reflections of their own 
practice, but by no means define the changes and 
chances of criticism in the United States. Mr. Foer- 
ster’s exposition of them is full, detailed, and clear: 
he has that abundant familiarity with his worthies 
which years of mediation between them and college 
classes inevitably bring, and his deliverances are spir- 
ited and well-mannered; he writes with a distinc- 
tion not usual in American academies; but that is 
all. His familiarity strikes me as being without in- 
sight, like the familiarity of an old skilled cook with 
the cuts of a beef and no sense of its life, so that his 
book appears as an ordering of externals and details, 
using all the expository devices of the classroom, 
the skilful repetitions, and the masterly summaries 
in italics, but not a sensitive empathy of the cen- 
tral life. I do not receive from Mr. Foerster’s 
smooth, skilful, somewhat didactic exposition any 
sense that he has grasped an organic vision uttering a 
living soul. 
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The cause, I think, is the ghost that rides Mr. 
Foerster’s book. It makes him point a moral and 
thereby blur personality. It turns him to judgment 
against understanding, as in a court of law. Guilty; 
he says, not guilty; in the light of a commandment 
delivered from beyond, after the manner of Ham- 
let’s father. The ghost that so rides Mr, Foerster is 
a holy ghost, and his book is in effect a preaching of 
it. Consequently its exposition is with exposure all 
mixed up; he sets out to analyze creeds, but actually 
condemns heresies. This, of course, is not Mr. 
Foerster’s fault, nor is it a fault at all. I record it be- 
cause it makes difficulties for me: I feel the text con- 
stantly pointing two ways, and one is dark and eerie. 
Now as a rule, ghosts do not disturb me. When I 
know who they are and what they are about, then, 
even if they are invisible, I am at ease in their pres- 
ence. When their invisibility is made provocative 
by anonymity and I feel them working—well, 
frankly, I’d rather not. If only Mr. Foerster had 
proclaimed his Holy Ghost in the first chapter in- 
stead of the last! 

For in the last chapter one learns why his book 
is what it is. It comes out that he is an adherent 
to a critical sect who own a creed they call Human- 
ism. The members of this sect seem to be practically 
without exception college professors, and their chief 
hierophants are Irving Babbitt, a professor at Har- 
vard, and Paul Elmer More, a professor at Prince- 
ton. As Mr. Foerster reports it, the Humanism of 
these gentlemen is made to contrast sharply with 
romanticism (which, he says, dominated Poe and 
Emerson and Lowell and Whitman), and realism 
and “naturism” (which, he says, dominate the twen- 
tieth century). Where romanticism is all desire 
without discipline, and the other two all multiplicity 
and appearance and degradation without unity or 
standards, Humanism is “a standard of values’ to 
which man is free to conform or not; a system of 
ideals such as Plato set forth, to be apprehended not 


after the manner of science, but imaginatively and 
intuitively. It envisages a universal, complete, per- 
fect Human whence flows whatever excellence our 
poor, chaotic, and variegated world may possess. 
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In the light of this Humanism, all that is modern 
is also deficient. The past is the very stuff of what 
we are to-day, yet the romanticists are in blind re- 
volt against it; realists and “naturists” want to cut 
us off from it—that is, from its remoter, more im- 
portant parts. They are isolationists demanding a 
unique, self-grown national genius unrooted in past 
experience. They think that a national soul can be 
asserted, whereas it must assert itself. ‘While it 
would be interesting for us to be Americans,” Mr. 
Foerster declares, “it is far more important for us 
to be human, and that while we cannot know how 
to become American, we can know reasonably well 
how to become human.” Independence of. the past 
is a delusion, yet the moderns, when they do look 
back, look back only three hundred years, whereas 
they ought to look back to Plato. 

Why to Plato and not to Democritus, or to 
Greece and not to Egypt or Assyria, Mr. Foerster 
does not say. The choice is arbitrary, as I see it, 
and lies altogether in the accident that Messrs. Bab- 
bitt and More, having been educated as they have, 
happen to find in Plato’s superstitious and by no 
means unambiguous formule the most convenient 
symbols for their state of out-of-sorts with the work- 
aday world. Whether Plato or the Greeks would 
acknowledge for their own what these humanists 
attribute to them is far from me. For, as I have 
shown in the paper on Humanism and the Industrial 
Age, in my “Culture and Democracy in the United 
States,” the Greeks were not humanists and Plato 
was not a Platonist; indeed, he was, if anything, 
an anti-humanist. Messrs. Babbitt and More simply 
confuse the renaissance use of the Greek classics, 
which was called Humanism because it set up the 
“humanities” against the divinity of medievalism, 
with their own intent. When the world had be- 
come sufficiently secularized, these humanities” 
ceased to be engines of life and became preoccupa- 
tions of professors, doctrines and disciplines of the 
schools merely. In a world of Babbitts, it is not 
unnatural that the puritan duplicity of the George 
I’s should bring forth the corrective dualistic classi- 
cism of Irving. ‘This classicism seems to me the 
most romantic gesture of all the pre-Raphaelite 
.aedievalism, the chinoiserie, the nostalgia for the 
remote in space and time, for mystic wholeness and 
mystic oneness, which variously utter the romantic 
mood, Evocation of a romantic conscience despair- 
ing of reality, the Humanism of the academic cult 
haunts the schools, a pale ineffectual ghost. Life 
and letters go on, in the United States as elsewhere, 
untouched by it. Ever and anon it makes a mani- 
festation, but so weakly, the arts don’t know it has 
been there. 
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For the moment you try to embody it in life or 
letters it dissolves to nothing. Take only one in- 
stance, Mr. Foerster’s admonition to the critics he 
does not agree with to give up trying to be the Amer- 
icans they can’t be in order to become the humans 
they can. What is it to be “human,” like that? If 
it is not to be a living man, with the unique juices 
of individuality and locale in his veins, it is nothing. 
Before asking others to become this abstraction, he 
ought to produce an actual example of it. But that 
is impossible. The fact is, American is what we 
can be without learning, just by living and working 
in the American scene. Humans, merely humans, 
we can be not only by ceasing to be the individuali- 
ties we are, but by ceasing to be at all. A Human- 
ism which substitutes an abstract Humanity for liv- 
ing men, an eternal perfection for the changeful 
process of civilization, is not only a ghost but 
ghastly. It is the last faint gasp of secularized Cal- 
vinism, the frayed latter end of the genteel tradi- 
tion. In the words of the Happy Warrior, on whose 
breastplate the more primitive and theological 
owners of this tradition split the solid South, it is a 
lot of boloney. So far as American Criticism is 
concerned, this boloney seems thus far to have been 
among, but not of it. It leaves not even a bouquet. 





About a hundred medieval Papal Bulls of great 
historic value have been found in Leningrad among 
the religious archives of the former Government. 
The Bulls are on artistically decorated parchment 


ge seals bear figures of the Apostles Peter and 
aul, 


Benchley, His Life and Times 


20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA OR 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. By Rosert BencH- 
LEY. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1928. 
$2. 

Reviewed by WiLL1aM Rose BENET 
FEEL jolly awkward, I must say, in being 
I called upon to review this book of Mr. Bench- 
ley’s, because I shrewdly suspect that he has 
been taking liberties with the classics in the choice 
of his title. At least a select few of us remember 

a certain—ha! ha!—novel by one who has always 

been known as England’s greatest lyric poet, called, 

if I mistake not “Voyage au centre de la terre or 

Dombey and Son.” Which is coming pretty close 

to it—pret-ty close to it. Neither is Mr. Bletts- 

worthy on Rampole Island. 

Oh, stop giggling. 

Yet this.is hardly to do Mr, Benchley, or even 
myself, justice. Mr. Benchley is a Thinker. In 
this book he thinks about all sorts of things. He 
thinks of so many things at once that he gets all 
mixed up, which is, perhaps, his greatest charm. 

I have read his book from cover to cover, not 
without an occasional chuckle. I like his drawings. 
Benchley is: by way of becoming an_ illustrator. 
These earliest products of his pencil—inked in after- 
ward—are delightful; they are practically all swerve 
and trip-up. They are as different from the prepon- 
derating designs by Gluyas Williams lavishly scat- 
tered through the volume as what can one say. 

It is when Benchley approaches the fantastic that 
his deepest note of irony is somehow struck. In 
those grating rhythms one can hear all humanity 
sobbing. And then with a snort he gets up and goes 
out to lunch, returning extremely pizzicato. Variety, 
thy name is Benchley! The man is a veritable 
chameleon of mood. 

Here one will find the reflections of a ripe mind, 
never mind where,—it’s one of those places in the 
west forties, Byron de nos jours I frequently call 
Benchley, in my more epigrammatic moments, only 
quite as frequently I forget what it means. Once 
he became insulted. 

You could not exactly speak of Benchley as whim- 
sical, at least only over his dead body. His present 
suit against me he has agreed to settle out of court, 
for it is entirely untrue that I ever referred to him 
as “Pierrot of the Minute.” 

The grammar and spelling in this his latest work 
are most commendable. And to sum it all up that 
makes about $11.33 I still owe him on the Harvard- 
Yale game. 

I wish I could get anybody interested in reading 
the work of this serious young artist who has toiled 
along for years, turning out perfectly swell stuff to 
which nobody has ever paid the slightest attention. 
His name should not remain entirely unknown in 
Manhattan. Here’s to him, the silent toast of 
homage when we meet ’neath the sounding rafter. 
Gentlemen and ladies, I give you our greatest un- 
known soldier of letters, Robert Camberwell} 
Benchley! 





Henri Bergson, to whom the Nobel prize for lit- 
terature for 1927 has been awarded is the author of 
“Creative Evolution” and other philosophical works 
widely known. He is sixty-nine years old. 

He was elected member of the French Academy 
in 1918 and was appointed first head of the League 
of Nations Institute for Intellectual Codperation but 
retired because of poor health. Before the war he 
was professor of Greek literature at the Institute de 
France. 





* Such times! 
+m frightfully sorry. 
name at all. 


He says that isn’t his middle 
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Thoughts at the Bottom 
ofa Mug of Cider* 


UTUMN, if ever, is the time to try to 
speak the truth. To write truth would be 
more accurate, truth is rarely spoken. Even 

one listener is an embarrassment. 

There are a few weeks in autumn when perhaps 
more subtly than at any other season human beings 
become exquisitely aware of their tender predica- 
ment. The year, the year we loved, passes through 
the colors of Spain and the Indies. She is lovely on 
her death-bed. There are afternoons filtered 
through sleepy gold when one dare not think, so 
acute is that sense of passage. Even Keats left his 
ode to Autumn unconcluded by any definite senti- 
ment, probably because the “moral” of autumn is 
mortally unbearable. We see it in every wrinkled 
brown leaf, in every log we burn, The last stanza 
of Keats’s ode was never put on paper, but you can 
taste it in every mug of cider. 

Of all human follies, the collecting of autographs 
is probably the most exasperating. Of course the 
seasoned observer of this humor knows that the only 
autograph worth having is one that was never in- 
tended as such. In spite of the insistent claims of 
competing prophets, from Moses down, it is not yet 
proved that the greatest Author of all anywhere 
autographed his work—not legibly at any rate. But 
the sweet sobriety of autumn, even more than the 
lewd merriment of spring, always seems to me the 
closest we come to his signature on the dotted line. 
It is his unpromissory note. And it always suggests 
the central doctrine that the whole of life, every- 
thing, all we can ever observe or suspect, is one huge 
analogy. The explanation, if ever attained, will be 
of unspeakable simpleness; it will be the infinity at 
which all parallels meet. 

Man, not less than the chipmunk, is attentive to 
the small silver threat of autumn evenings. It is 
then that the writer, rodent larger and less pictur- 
esque, is impelled to lay away his little provender of 
nuts. Aware of the long dark winter he also would 
like, poor soul, to put down some storage of notions, 
some kernels of beechnut prose or verse, to remind 
imagined survivors that he too was once alive and 
aware of comedy. And it is then that the reader, 
happier than the writer, can turn to those nuts that 
chipmunks of the past have harvested for him. What 
a chipmunk, for example, was Wordsworth, for an 
autumn evening. And the bookshop is the hollow 
stump where many such chipmunks have secreted 
their stores. It is their chipmonastery. 

If one could put down adequately the thoughts 
and fancies of one day only, what a nut that would 
be for posterity. And what a love we (who are, 
for all previous chipmunks, Posterity: an important 
thing to be)—what a love we hold for those who in 
honest autumnal mood have uttered the beautiful 
misgivings of the heart. It is often said that man- 
kind reserves its deepest affection for those who can 
make it laugh. I wonder. Surely our greatest love 
is for those who can make us reputably sad, for we 
always suspect that they may be telling the truth. 

Of all the lifelong adventures of one day, I can 
only take space here to record one: as a proof of 
sincerity I choose Today itself, the day I know 
best. Dean Swift, an elderly Studebaker, was not 
behaving well: it was obvious, even to a slovenly 
mechanician, that one or two spark plugs were not 
firing. She was, as we call her when in trouble, 
the Gloomy Dean. While Pete, our excellent tech- 
nologist at the local smithy was (in the words of 
the immortal Anatomy) rectifying her perturbations, 
I heard a vigorous harangue proceeding from a loud- 
speaker within the garage. A parson of nation- 
loud repute was putting his Sunday afternoon cer- 
tainties on the air. It was the first time I had 
heard his voice, and I was amused to note that like 
many of the propheteers and parvenus for whom 
America is-reproached he was audibly of alien origin. 
That of course, was irrelevant; what struck me was 
the terrific haste and vehemence of his discourse; 
as though in imminent danger of interruption. His 





* Printed by permission of the Hampshire Bookshop, 
Northampton, Mass., in whose Christmas catalogue it is to 


appear. 


remarks were harmless in themselves; as far as in- 
tellectual ether was concerned their wave length was 
modest enough; but the noise and hurry of their 
emergence from the trumpet was appalling. I re- 
peated to myself the familiar thought that if you’re 
talking to a great many people you’ve got to be very 
Positive. 

By this time, Pete (a great admirer of this parson, 
I must add; Pete gets genuine virtue from the jets 
of homily that come yelling out at him as he tinkers 
the Sunday afternoon traffic) had fixed the spark 
plugs. Incautiously, the engine running, I laid my 
hand on one of them, and got a shock that tingled 
me notably.. It wasn’t painful, it was merely thrill- 
ing. I felt it pass, a miracle of sprightliness, through 
the cords of both arms. Obviously there was some- 
thing there that was in a mighty big hurry to get 
somewhere. For the instant I happened to be part 
of the circuit. There again, I said to myself, as the 
Dean went on her way, was an example of some- 
thing that had a message to deliver to a large public, 
and was very positive about it. Analogy once more! 

Everybody, this is the real riddle of the universe, 
always seems so certain about everything, except you 
yourself; and only You Yourself know how devilish 
uncertain and anxious you are about a lot of things. 
“There are many voices,” says the old wisdom, “and 
none, it may be, without significance.” ‘That damn- 
able dubiety seems to run through the whole tissue 
of existence; and yet, odd paradox, we are equally 
convinced, in moments of sanity, that some supreme 
unifying simplicity underlies the whole riddle. 
What’s the answer? What is it of which Words- 
worth said 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong 
And the most ancient heavens through thee are 
fresh and strong. 
The name that Wordsworth gave it is an unpopu- 
lar and uncomfortable one, so I don’t mention it. 
It isn’t quite the right word anyhow. 

Even in a bookshop, God help us, we can’t avoid 
these discomforts of decision. Prosperous citizens 
to looard of Central Park in New York have lately 
learned to their horror that some of the smartest 
speakeasies have been selling poisoned liquor; some 
of the very nicest bookshops unavoidably sell books 
that have a high content of wood alcohol. The 
Bookseller, like the pharmacist, deals in dangerous 
drugs; many a young intellect, fevered with some 
too Circean syrup, has uttered Romeo’s O true 
apothecary! and expired. Lucky indeed the com- 
munity that has attracted to itself a bookshop under 
management that is wise, liberal, experimental, and 
humane; a bookshop that will always remain young 
in spirit, replenished every autumn by a whole new 
generation of excitable customers. 

Autumn, to return to our theme (if there was 
one) is the season of humility; for in these months, 
brilliant with decay, Nature suggests to us her most 
disquieting analogies. Decadent literatures have al- 
ways been witty; earth itself in autumn is at her 
most epigrammatic. We need feel no shame that 
you and I cannot solve the questions that Lucretius 
and Wordsworth have agreed not to answer. Since 
we don’t have to talk over the radio on Sunday after- 
noons we can afford to be undogmatic, and smile 
to each other over our very human anxieties. When 
the leaves are off the trees we can see the stars better, 
and we follow the enchanted grievance of autumn 
with the lovely fairytale of Christmas. We are 
nothing if not fanciful: we celebrate the legend of 
divine humility by a roaring largesse of luxury. For 
one month in the year, Literature almost enters the 
category of Big Pusiness. In the exact sense of the 
words I say, More Power to it! 

CHRISTOPHER Morey. 





Gracious Gascony 


ABBE PIERRE’S PEOPLE. By Jay Wiii1am 
Hupson. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1928. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by Grace FRANK 


R. HUDSON’S new tale of Gascony, like 
M his deservedly popular “Abbé Pierre,” fits 

into no ready-made mould of English lit- 
erature. In France it would classify somewhere 
between Daudet’s “Lettres de mon moulin” and the 
roman régional. A whole gay and charming com- 
munity is its hero, and before one finishes the book 
one knows not only the notary, the priest, the barber, 
the doctor, the maire, and the local nobility, but also 
the legends, manners, and traditions of the place. 
By telling significant stories of one or another of 
these people, by recapturing a custom here and a 


superstition there, the author takes us into the homes 
and gardens of Aignan, through its sunny streets, 
and along the hilly, wooded roads leading out of it, 
until in the end Aignan, with all its sounds, smells, 
and sights, becomes ours as it is his. No guide-book 
tour through Gascony could ever bring one so inti- 
mate a knowledge of the country-side and of every 
stratum of its society as this unpretentious, interpre- 
tative story. 

Strictly speaking, the book is not a novel, but 
rather a series of incidents and vignettes, each com- 
plete in itself and yet competently welded into the 
whole. The narrative style is always limpid, the 
humor unforced, and no dull pages are to be found. 
Moreover, the mellow philosophy of Abbé Pierre 
himself—especially as it comes into conflict with the 
disconcerting ideas of Monsieur Ware of “the 
province of Ohio”—gives the book not only con- 
sistency and integrity but an outward symbol of all 
that seems most gracious and lovable in the remoter 
villages lying north of the Pyrenees. 





History and Story 


THE MEN OF SILENCE. By Louts Forcione. 
With an introduction by WALTER LrrrLeFIELp. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1928. $2.50 


Reviewed by ALLAN NEvINs 


T= all outward appearances this is simply an- 
other detective novel. Actually it is an au- 
thentic and accurately detailed history of the 
exposure of the Neapolitan Camorra by agents of 
the Italian Crown in 1906-07, thrown into fictional 
form without at any point departing from sober 
fact. This monstrous criminal organization, whose 
tentacles extended from the basest malefactors of the 
mala vita of Naples to some of the most aristocratic 
circles of the Italian political and financial world, 
had in 1906 become intolerably arrogant. It 
wielded a sinister power in defiance of the govern- 
ment. The King had already resolved to attack it 
when in June, 1906, all Italy was shocked by a 
brutal double murder in Naples; a former official 
of the Camorra, Gennaro Cuocolo, and his wife 
Maria Cutinelli, were stabbed to death under cir- 
cumstances which pointed plainly to an execution for 
treason by that body. Thereupon the King sum- 
moned a trusted officer of the Reali Carabinieri, 
Captain Fabbroni,.and secretly entrusted the collec- 
tion of evidence to him. It was a task in which 
Fabbroni could depend upon no official assistance; 
the ministries of justice and the interior were per- 
meated with the Camorra venom. It was attended 
with mortal risk at every step. But Fabbroni en- 
listed two trusty comrades, and set intrepidly and 
shrewdly to work. 

With skilful pen, Mr. Forgione describes just 
how these three disguised Carabinieri, grappling 
with the most implacable, argus-eyed, and unscrup- 
ulous criminal organization in the world, out- 
matched its cunning. Fabbroni and one of his com- 
panions were quickly checkmated. But the third 
agent, a giant naméd Cappezuti, assumed a disguise 
which defied penetration, and succeeded in so gain- 
ing the confidence of one of the chief Camorrist 
initiates that he soon had that person in his power. 
Little by little confessions were obtained from him 
which revealed the secrets of the darkest Camorrist 
crimes. Little by little, also, and at great peril, 
corroborative evidence was secured. While he makes 
a fascinating tale of detection out of this, Mr. 
Forgione also gives us some striking portraits of the 
Camorrist leaders: particularly of Erricone, the 
haughty, indomitable, scarred chieftain of the or- 
ganization, who ultimately fled to New York and 
was captured there by Petrosino, chief of our Italian 
squad; of the monk Don Ciro Vitozzi, more than 
anyone else the brains of the organization; and of 
“Maria the Beauty,” a melodramatic adventuress. 
When all was ready, the trap was sprung. The 
sequel was the “Great Trial” of 1911, and the con- 
viction of eleven persons for murder and an assort- 
ment of other crimes, effectually crippling but br 
no means destroying the Camorra. , 

In a well-written introduction Mr. Littlefield, 
who suggested this theme to Mr. Forgione, places 
the story in its historical setting, and describes the 
more recent work of the Fascist Government in 
uprooting not merely the Camorra but the Mafia 
and the banditti of various wild parts of Italy. The 
book shouid appeal not merely to those who delight 
in a good detective story vividly told, but to those 
who are interested in social conditions in some of the 
darker parts of Italy before the war. 
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The Young Olympian 


N 1844, when Herman Melville landed in Bos- 
ton, provincial American society was in that 
state of uneasy transformation which means 
either a vaster accomplishment or destruction; 
and in 1844 it was still possible to think that 

the result would not be, fatally, destruction, The 
Mexican War loomed ahead, thanks partly to the itch 
of Southern planters to extend the territory under 
cotton, abetted by the belief of men like Seward that 
d) a process of territorial aggrandizement and con- 
quest the conflict between Northern and Southern 
economic interests could be diverted. The Ameri- 
can State had already acquired the desire to crown 
itself with glory and prestige by conquering one of 
ts disordered neighbors—a process which mixed an 
ineffable air of virtue with the proud consciousness 
that we had chosen an opponent who could not pos- 
sibly lick us, 

Already something that aggravated the economic 
conflict had appeared on the horizon, a breach be- 
tween the several states over the ancient metaphysi- 
cal question of the one and the many, somewhat con- 
fused by doubts as to whether free institutions could 
flourish alongside an empire committed to slavery 
and expansion. ‘These doubts must have been even 
more confusing to a neutral observer, since cities 
like Charleston and New Orleans, for all their 
slaverv, were less depressing and barbarous than such 
proud emporia as New York and such dingy manu- 
facturing hives as Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
There was so much right and wrong on both sides 
of the Mason and Dixon line that the question could 
only be decided by furious men of action, who would 
decisively pound their fist into one side of the scale 

r the other in order to make weight, and register 
a conclusion. 

If slavery showed a dark countenance, beautifully 
calsomined by the most solicitous Christian hypocrisy, 
industrialism showed a dingy one. The little water- 
driven millwheel, which greatly lightened the do- 
mestic labor of the early nineteenth century farm, 
and which served equally to operate the small mill 
vr factory, had only a brief day of social efficiency: 
by 1850, Melville could encounter a factory in the 


Berkshire Hills, turning rags into paper, and call it. 


a Tartarus of Maids. Mechanical instruments, so 
far from diminishing the amount of servile labor 
in the world, threatened to turn all industrial opera- 
tions into a form of servitude: in this middle period, 
craftsmanship of the hand decayed, and craftsman- 
ship of the machine was subjugated by the demand 
for the cheap, the shoddy, the ephemeral. 
a & & 

Was this a triumph or a débacle, this coming of 
industrialism, this volcanic intrusion of new methods 
of living, new means of communication, new habits 
ef work: When one thinks of the countrysides 
that ran down, the forests that were wantonly de- 
stroyed, the soils that were depleted, the towns that 
were jerrybuilt and burned and jerrybuilt again, 
the public lands that were thrown into the laps of 
speculators, the industrial population that was starved 
and depressed in dingy cities, one sees that there is 
no easy answer to this question; and certainly none 
af the economists has ever been impartial enough 
as accountant to tell whether the final result for 
civilization was a gain or a loss, and if so, how much 
was gained and how much lost, and where these 
things happened. But when Melville came back to 
America, industrialism was a value in itself: people 
encouraged it as the patrons of the Renaissance en- 
courazed art, not doubting that the activity was a 
creat one, and made for a higher civilization. 

It is perhap- a little absurd to speak of such dis- 
parate things as Attica and the North Atlantic States 
in the same breath; but these regions, between 1820 
end 1860, which coincided with Melville’s birth and 
maturity, were in manv respects in the same situa- 
tion as Attica between the birth of Socrates and 
the death of Plato. An old provincial culture, 
closely bound to the land, was being overthrown by 

new order based upon trade and imperialistic en- 
rerprisc and military expeditions in support of the 
prestige of the State; and, at this moment of dissolu- 
ton, the spirit fulfilled itself in a sudden outburst 
which expressed, in a new form, all that was valuable 

snergy de- 





in the old culture, with an additional 
from the seething activities of the new 
already threatened 


rived part: 


i'-e, that was inimical to it and 


it. “lhe gap between Sophocles and Menander was 
no greater than the gap between Melville and Mark 
Twain: both these Americans roughed it and trav- 
eled much and gave accounts of their adventures; 
but their feeling and their vision belonged to differ- 
ent worlds. 

In the America of the forties there was a sense 
of poignant expectatidon which was also a fulfil- 
ment. Emerson was giving his lectures on_ the 
Times, Thoreau was making his experiment at 
Walden Pond: warm spirits with thin and fantastic 
notions about the ideal life were discussing Fourier, 
welcoming the writings of Cabet, trying by a single 
gesture to regenerate the morals of society, to get 
an easier living, reform the diet, and alter the insti- 
tution of matrimony—absurd, rickety people they 
were, no doubt, but Bronson Alcott’s preference for 
the sun-touched fruits and vegetables as against the 
tubers, has turned out not to be so fantastic in fact 
as it sounds in theory; and if it is possible now to eat 
food which does not lead inevitably to gout and 
indigestion, wear clothes that do not stifle and: con- 
strict the human body, and think candidly about 
institutions which were once too sacred for rational 
thought, we owe these improvements not a little to 
the passionate women who dared to wear trousers 
and the comical men who listened patiently to Dr. 
Graham’s famous lecture on the benefits of bran- 
bread and squashes. 

. 

In 1844 this mixture in society of new and old, 
provincial and metropolitan, free and servile, vital 
and mechanical, was still a muddy one: the elements 
had not settled; contrast and comparison were dif- 
ficult; and people stood for one or the other, chiefly 
by intuition, while perhaps a good part of the popu- 
lation sought both: they wanted the old privileges 
of birth and the new ones of opportunity, the old 
stability and order, and all the new fields to conquer 
and the new positions to occupy. Melville belonged 
hv temperament and shade of interest to the order 
that was passing, and not to the chaos and dissolu- 
tion that was to come; still, in so far as he was aware 
of the change, he accepted it and even took a little 
pleasure in it, as when he anticipated from the 
progress of inventions that fifty years hence it would 
be a commonplace for an American to spend his 
week-end in Honolulu. 

Melville came back to this turbid, spring-freshet 
of a society. Up to the age of twenty-five he had 
knocked around the world solely for the purpose of 
making the best of a bad job. Now, at twenty-five 
he discovered, in writing Typee, that he actually had 
made the best of it: his roaming, wasted life was 
all to the good: its idlest moments could be salvaged; 
for he had come into possession of something he had 
not deliberately set out to find, and twenty years of 
sedentary labor at home would not have given him 
equal experiences or equal leisure to reflect upon 
them. The wreckage of his Polynesian years was 
more precious than any cargo he might have punctu- 
ally guarded in New York or Boston, at some 
purser’s job like school-teaching. The outcast came 
into his own; and the prodigal returned with his own 
fatted calf to give him welcome! 

Herman Melville’s first book was a narrative of 
his four months in the Marquesas among the Typees: 
its American title was Typee. It was at the opposite 
pole, at the other end of the world, from another 
book that was being composed during this period, 
Thoreau’s Walden, but the similarities are no less 
important than the contrasts. Typee is Melville’s 
Walden, without the philosophic reflection and with- 
out the premeditated purpose to test the benefits of 
a more primitive life: Walden is Thoreau’s Typec 
without the physical derring-do and adventure. 

Melville had found in the Marquesas the sim- 
plicity and directness of livelihood that Thoreau 
sought nearer at hand; and as for Thoreau, he 
treated the oak tree as if it were breadfruit, and 
was glad to find sweet acorns fit to eat, because they 
diminished the number of enemies in the universe. 
Both Melville and Thoreau had found out what it 
meant to throw off the impediments of civilization; 
and though both of them returned to the society of 
their own kind, they carried back to everyday Ameri- 
can life a little contempt. Life at the core was a 
much simpler matter than the civilized would admit: 
for civilization, which creates enjovable forms for 


human activity, also creates grotesque ones, which 
grow up alongside the shapely forms and tend to 
supplant them: the accumulations of capital comes 
to mean more than the provision of food and shelter, 
and the regalia of the book of etiquette means more 
than friendly intercourse. The philistines that sur- 
rounded Melville knew no more about the great 
forms of civilization, about the art of Shakespeare 
or Rembrandt or the philosophy of Spinoza and 
Goethe, than the naked savages: they were just as 
destitute in these higher essentials, and, on top of 
these disabilities, they lacked the savage’s animal 
health, charm, and good nature. Melville did not 
set out to test these things, as Thoreau did; but un- 
consciously, on the mere weight of evidence, he 
came to the same conclusion. 

Writing is not merely a process of explicating 
what one already knows: it is also a matter of dis- 
covering what one is not aware of: it brings to light 
the hidden loot in that storehouse which psycholo- 
yists call the unconscious. In the very act of writing 
‘Typee, Melville must have become conscious of his 
specific equipment and his gifts as a writer; for, 
though he had been able to make no notes of his 
adventures while he was undergoing them, they had 
sorted themselves out and formed a pattern of their 
own. In his first book, Melville went about his 
work with a sure instinct. He read up every account 
of the South Seas he could lay hands on, Captain 
Cook’s voyages, missionary reports, travelers’ de- 
scriptions: he discovered, what some writers find out 
far too late, that if one trusts to one’s own exper- 
ience alone, one gets something less than one’s own 
experience, while, if the background is filled out and 
enriched, one’s own contribution comes out more 
This habit of reference became charac- 
teristic of Melville in almost all his later works. 


copiously ; 


It would have been hard to spoil such adventures 
as Melville’s: he could only have done it by a weak 
memory or a poor gift of visualization, or, more 
fatal perhaps than these, a tendency to touch every 
event with a sentimental gloss. Melville’s Typee 
He trusted his eyes com- 
pletely; he told what he saw. Did he understand 
everything? By no means; the taboo was a mystery, 
the religious observances obscure, the exact status of 
cannibalism hard to define: in his very failure to 
interpret these data, he gave an account which is 
still valuable to the anthropologist as a description 
of a tribe of South Sea Islanders in an entirely prim- 
itive and untainted state. If Melville had trusted 
his eyes less and his wits more he might perhaps 
have disclosed facts which were sealed to him; he 
might also have muddled and misinterpreted every- 
thing. The very limitations of Melville’s descrip- 
tions give one confidence in their authenticity: this 
is not unvarnished truth, perhaps, because unvar- 
nished truth, with no inaccuracies and distortions 
and running together of separate events is impossible 
without a written record, promptly made; but it is 
still truth. 


was free from these sins. 
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Does one want a further guarantee. of Melville’s 
accuracy in Typee? The answer is to be found in 
the rest of his work. While his powers of invention 
were not small, it was only with difficulty that he 
could escape the actual world and create a world 
sustained by his own fantasy. He tried to do this 
in “Mardi,” and he was forced back upon history 
and fact; by the time he reached the end of the 
book, he lost his grip entirely and converted his 
fabulous Mardians, into out-and-out Europeans, He 
tried again in “Pierre,” and fell back upon the 
stereotyped figures of conventional melodrama: he 
succeeded completely, in fact, only once, and he did 
this by an heroic effort, for which he had to pay a 
severe physical penalty. Like Defoe, Melville was 
closely chained to the document, the fact, the ex- 
perience; he could endow these things with imagina- 
tive life, for all the other instruments of creative 
writing were at his command; but he was not given 
to inventive elaboration. Do we not perhaps exag- 
gerate the possibilities of the pure imagination? The 
recent studies of Poe’s and Coleridge’s fantasies 
should warn us. Even in the dream, where the im- 
agination works without any obligation to be under- 
stood or communicated, the most bizarre effects are 
a blowing up, through the mechanism of dream- 
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by Lewis Mumford 


work, into a vast bubble of some tiny drop of actual 
soapy water. 

In Typee, then, Melville made no attempt to 
write a pure idyll, compounded of butterfly wings 
and spiderwebs and rainbows. Fayaway was inter- 
esting to him; but so, on reflection, were the mis- 
demeanors of the missionaries in the Marquesas. 
The dangers of being eaten were horrid: so were 
the brutalities that whaling captains inflicted on the 
natives: so was the military overlordship of the 
French. Everything was told in its place, as far as 
everything could be told to an already Victorian 
public. The wonder is that Melville, in the first 
edition of Typee, was as frank as he was: when 
Dickens’s “Oliver Twist” was published in America 
it was attacked for its immoral picture of Bill Sykes 
and Nancy, by one of the shrinkingly pure Ameri- 
can newspapers of the time, which n» doubt carried 
in the neighboring columns advertisements of quack 
doctors, books on “sexology,” and patent medicines 
to be used as abortifacients. Melville, who was 
fresh from four years of travel, wrote with easy 
freedom and candor, forgetting that his audience 
was Thackeray’s, not Smollett’s. 
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Typee belongs to the morning of the imagination 
—like “Pickwick Papers.” It is direct, fresh, free 
from self-consciousness, like the healthy youth who 
experience these adventures and sit down to write 
about them. That quality is precious and irretriev- 
able. Dickens lived a whole lifetime without again 
creating anything so sanative and comic as Pickwick; 
and though Melville fared further and pondered 
more deeply on life, this book, and the one that fol- 
lowed, alone had the full bloom of youth upon them. 
Such books are written without a formula; their 
essential quality is almost beyond formulation. 
When one has said youth one has said almost every- 
thing. Typee is a book to make one go visiting 
tropical islands, a book to make one question the 
well-arranged career, the carefully ironed routine, 
the dull inevitability of the days one has chosen to 
lead. A scholarly boy reads Typee, and engages a 
berth for himself on a ship bound for Madagascar; 
a young architect reads the book and leaves his draw- 
ing board for a trader’s post in the Marquesas, where 
he becomes a specialist in Polynesian dialects; an- 
other young man reads Typee and decides to bind 
his Fayaway to him by the tie of marriage. One 
reads Typee and life suddenly shows a new vista. 
Adventure is possible: Eden is real: life need not 
include time-tables and bank accounts and exercises 
in physical culture. And unlike romantic fantasy, 
Typee is not itself a narcotic, a form of escape: it 
suggests appropriate actions and deeds. If one per- 
son becomes a philologist through reading it, another 
takes to anthropology; another buys himself a sail- 
boat; and another suddenly decides to carry out 
some difficult course he had resolved on and put 
aside again and again. 

Like “Pickwick Papers”—-but how differently— 
Typee communicates its own simple health and 
manly confidence; its keenness, its straightforward- 
ness, its hearty appetite for life. It is written with 
that skill which disarms skill, with the clarity beside 
which a more deliberate artifice would be clumsy. 
The color of such romantic episodes may be arti- 
ficially imitated: Kaloolah was such an imitation, 
and in a very bad light one may not at once detect 
the difference: but there is no imitating the down 
on the cheek and the clear eye—the stigmata of 
unspotted youth. I do not underestimate the charm 
of his subject; but Melville imparted to it his own 
candid and buoyant nature, watching this strange 
delicious world with intent, water-blue eyes. The 
subject was made for a young man to tell about 
and happily the young man appeared. It was 
matched to this adventurous young American as the 
England of comfortable inns and Christmas jollity 
was matched to young Dickens. Melville varied the 
formula of wishy-washy romance by treating all 
romantic facts realistically, as he treated brutality 
and both the romance and the hard adventures prof- 
ited by it. 

What a contrast Typee is to “Robinson Crusoe”! 
Defoe’s prose was a far richer instrument than that 
Melville used in Typee; but after the first few 
chapters of Robinson Crusoe one’s mind refused to 
follow that plaguey philistine: nobody but a classical 


economist would pursue his tedious moralizings and 
his adept contrivances on his desert island. Defoe 
set out to teach a lesson, and before Crusoe has his 
last boatload of wares stowed away, long before 
he has re-established himself in that middle estate 
in life from which he originally fled, we are asleep. 
Melville sets out to teach us nothing: but at every 
step we follow eagerly and find ourselves making 
notes, instituting comparisons, seeing the world in 
fresh perspective. Typee is a magic mirror. In 
Typee we hold the secret of youth, and hold the 
world up to its clear surface: for the first time, per- 
haps, we note its unhealthy complexion, its slack 
paunch, its jaded smile, its fatuous anxieties, its lack 
of even animal repose. 

Typee, which was published in London by John 
Murray, in his Colonial and Home Library, quickly 
won a name for itself as a piece of picaresque fiction. 
The London Times could not believe that a common 
American seaman could have the style of an edu- 
cated literary man; and even a friend of the family, 
Mr. Evert Duyckinck, could hint politely that Mel- 
ville had manufactured some of his adventures; 
Typee, literally, seemed too good to be true. The 
only people who took Typee for what it was were 
the missionary promoters: they damned the whole 
account heartily as unfair to the missionaries, and a 
perversion of Christian teaching, since this impudent 
and ribald young man pictured evangelical zeal as 
making no particular improvement in Polynesian 
morality, and since he even went out of his way to 
comment sarcastically upon the missionaries in Hono- 
lulu, who published a journal in which the doings 
of the “converted” king were recorded with the 
unction of an official English court gazette. 

Against the charge of untruth and the imputation 
of fiction, Melville had two answers. One was 
happily furnished by Richard Tobias Greene, the 
Toby of Typee, a resident of Buffalo, who had in 
fact escaped from the Marquesas without being able 
to effect Melville’s rescue, and who wrote to the 
Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, when Typee was 
published, verifying Melville’s story and asking 
Melville to get in touch with him. Melville got 
from Toby an account of his adventures, and em- 
bodied them in a sequel to Typee called “The Story 
of Toby.” As for the missionaries, Melville’s in- 
stinct in controversy served him well: in his next 
book, he returned to the misdemeanors of the pious 
and hit harder in the same place. He had observed 
that all the eulogistic reports of the missionaries 
were written by the missionaries themselves: their 
zeal to propagate Christianity was not unmixed with 
their concern to get money which would further that 
fine enterprise: against these glowing reports of con- 
version and grace and the introduction of shame and 
sin into the South Seas Melville pitted his own acrid 
memories. No animus against Christianity led him 
to do this, for he had strong initial bias in its favor; 
what spurred him was mere honesty of record, and 
the desire to see the Polynesians left alone in a hap- 
pier state. 

The fuss that was raised over Typee was not 
merely on account of its supposed lack of fidelity. 
It was also because it had displayed loose and im- 
moral scenes. If people could find looseness and 
immorality in Melville’s description of sexua] cus- 
toms in the South Seas, or in his anecdote of the 
proud South Sea queen examining with naive pleas- 
ure the tatooing on a French sailor, and, in all inno- 
cence, raising her skirts so as to disclose her own to 
such a connoisseur of the art, or in the incident of 
the beautiful yellow-haired wife of a missionary, 
who was worshipped by the natives as a mysterious 
voddess, until they stript her of her clothes and dis- 
covered that she was even as they—if the public 
could feel a titillation of wickedness over these 
things, it must have been in a state of pathological 
sensitiveness; and no doubt it was, for the exposure 
of more than the lower part of the female ankle in 
society was then the mark of a wicked and aban- 
doned woman. 

This did not make it any easier for a candid fel- 
low like Melville; and when a new edition was 
projected in America, the officious and correct Mr. 
Duyckinck must have suggested, as advisor to Wiley 
and Putman, that a little judicious editing would 
reduce the offense and increase Melville’s audience. 
The young must be protected; the clergy must he 


conciliated; just a little pruning here and there 
would give the book a place on every library table. 
Melville should not have listened to this nonsense ; 
sooner or later a man with anything worth saying 
must face the world of Pimminee and be prepared 
to stuff its prejudices and its gentlemanly objections 
down its throat: if a young author does not make 
this stand in his first book, he will increase his dif- 
ficulties with his fourth or fifth. But in 1846 Mel- 
ville was still uncertain of himself: a novice in his 
vocation, he was not aware of all the snares that 
beset a man of letters; the pressure toward amiable 
compliance with the all too amiable Mr. Duyckinck 
must have been pretty stiff, all the more, perhaps, 
because a Duyckienk might almost be a Gansevoort, 
and family pressure may have played a part, too. -\t 
all events, he consented to let Typee be bowdlerized. 

“The Revised (Expurgated?--odious word! ) 
Edition of ‘Typee’ ought to be duly announced— 
and as the matter (in one respect) is a little delicate, 
I am happy that the literary tact of Mr. Duyckinck 
will be exerted on this occasion.”” So Melville wrote 
in the middle of 1846 to Mr. Evert Duyckinck. 
He grimaced a little at the dose; but unfortunatel\ 
swallowed it. The anecdote about Queen Pom- 
maree went; the anecdote about the missionary’s 
wife went; and various other passages were under- 
scored by elimination. 
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I would not say that this bowdlerization ruins the 
book, or that it materially takes away from its value: 
that is not the point. Small and “immaterial’’ sup- 
pressions may have no effect upon the literary value 
of a work: but they cannot help having a subth, 
corrosive effect upon the man who has created it. 
As £ once pointed out, in discussing the matter 
of censorship, the spirit of the artist is a sensitive one, 
and in many cases it works only with great difficulty. 
If its wings are clipped by so much as a feather-tip, 
its capacity for flight may be ruined. It is perhaps 
impossible to say how far Melville was harmed by 
Mr. Duyckinck’s tactful exertions, or by the hysteri- 
cal denunciations that prompted them. For objec- 
tive evidence, we have only the fact that sex, except 
in remote allusions to debauchery in “Redburr” or 
to sodomy in “White Jacket” did not enter into any 
of Melville’s stories, until it suddenly erupted in 
“Pierre” (1852) with the violence of long repres- 
sion. Mark Twain was burdened by similar censor- 
ship; and he took refuge in the flat obscenity of 
“1601.” Melville’s own development as a man and 
writer might have been a happier one, had not sex be- 
come in his day a sanctimonious ritual, with no mid- 
dle term between the license of the brothel] and the 
waxen purity of the home. The censorship which 
operated on Melville’s books bore equally on his 
spirit: his libido turned back upon itself, and got lost 
for a time in the mazes of an infantile life. To take 
sex easily, naturally, rationally, is to subject it to 
the refining elements in life: to take it with a sense 
of unholy attraction and holy repulsion is to disso- 
ciate it completely from the normal influence of 
knowledge and convention and taste; in this disso- 
ciated, fragmental state, sex rages irresponsibly like 
a bolt of lightning in an open field; it may disappear 
into the ground, it may shatter a tree, it may kill 2 
human being. 

Melville had carried back from the South Se 
the simplicity of an essentially chaste, but, we must 
suppose, not altogether inexperienced young man. 
That simplicity had something valuable in it for 
Melville’s contemporaries, just as his appreciation 
of savage society must have warned them about the 
absurd extravagance of acquiring dyspepsia and hard 
faces and an incapacity for the arts of living by 
their concentration upon money-making—and_ the 
censorship in Typee kept this part of Melville, I 
think, from maturing with reflection and experience 
Sex was taboo. That part of his growth knew n 
middle state between greenness and blight. One 
part of life was locked for him in a dark chamber; 
one part will die by asphyxiation. 

The foregoing article is to constitute part of a 
chapter in Mr. Mumford’s “Herman Melville,” 
shortly to be issued by Harcourt, Brace F Company. 
Its writer, Lewis Mumford, is the author of “The 
Golden Day” (Boni &F Liveright), and of umer- 
ctudirs. 


ous essays and 
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Books of Special Interest 


Plays for Christmas 
KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN FANTASIES. 
By Percy MacKaye. Illustrations by 
ArviA MacKaye, New York: Long- 

mans, Green & Co. 1928. $2.50. 
THE SILVER TASSIE. By SEAN O’CasEyY. 


New York: Macmillan Company. 1928. 
$1.75. 

BLIND. By Laurence OLIvER. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1928. $2.50. 


MR. SCROOGE, By ASHLEY MILLER. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1928. 
$1.50. 


Reviewed by JANE DRANSFIELD 


At Christmas tide one looks for a mes- 
sage. A child to be born. An en- 
thusiasm. Something to come through from 
worlds beyond that will reveal this world 
unto itself. Something to offset our dis- 
appointments. Something to lift us out of 
accustomed grooves into wider sympathies. 

Of all our American dramatists Percy 
MacKaye is most fitted to this spirit. Some- 
thing comes through him. In general, this 
“something” is of universal import, the 
vision of a pot en rapport with beauty. 
In specific it is the vision of a patriot, one 
who believes in and loves his country. 
Through plays, masques, poems, tales he has 
written American history. His idiom is our 
folk-lore. In the presenting of American 
life through our folk-lore Mr, MacKaye 
is a pioneer, especially in the field of drama. 
{t is he who waked us up to the fact that 
we have a folk-lore te be so used. More- 
over, he has written out of his own im- 
pulse, and not, as is sometimes alleged, 
under the influence of Yeats or Synge. Be- 
fore the Abbey Theatre was founded he be- 
gan to write his first genre short plays. 
That the publication of the first collection 
of these plays coincided with the first 
American tour of the Irish Players in 1912 
was mere accident. 

This first collection, entitled . “Yankee 
Fantasies,” has just been republished (by 
French) and forms a companion volume to 
the new “Kentucky Fantasies,” both books 
having the striking illustrations of Arvia 
MacKaye, a poet-artist most sensitive to the 
symbolism of her father’s work. From the 


earlier volume the pagan joyousness of 
Chuck, of Julie Bonheur, and Jonas Bout- 
well, and the mystic figure of Sam Average, 
the spirit of America, have appeared many 
times on the stages of our little theatres. 
From the new volume Lark, the fiddler, 
the sermonizing Samp Green, and Clabe, the 
old bee-man, will doubtless become as fa- 
miliar. The pagan spirit in contrast with 
Puritanism is peculiarly of New England, 
as Alice Brown in her “Children of Earth” 
has shown as clearly as Mr. MacKaye. I* 
is therefore absent from the Kentucky 
plays. Sojourning in the southern Appa- 
lachian region, Mr. MacKaye felt a differ- 
ent kind of clash—“a contrast wherein, at 
one flash, the man before Copernicus con- 
fronts the man of radium and wireless, and 
the world of Isaiah stands confounded by 
the world of Marconi.’ The Kentucky 
mountaineer is shown therefore in his prim- 
itive simplicities. In “Napoleon Crossing 
the Rockies” (the title of a folk-song), 
Uncle Lark and Aunt Tildy are much less 
impressed by an offer of a bag of gold for 
their land than by some new fiddle strings 
and “pieded beads.” In “Timber,” the best 
play of the three in this collection, and one 
of the finest things Mr. MacKaye has done, 
the brooding power of Nature over the 
spirit of man is externalized. It is the trees 
that speak, the great kings of the primitive 
forests that must fall before the woods- 
man’s axe, Margit has lost all her men 
folks, killed by trees as they feil under the 
axe, so upon Timber, her son, she gets a 
witch-doctor to cast a spell that he may 
never be killed by wood. The spell holds, 
and when Timber meets his death it is “The 
autymobile—Hit smashed him—the iron 
exle.” No spell has been cast against iron, 
which symbolizes the ruthless attack of civ- 
ilization on natural beauty. In the play 
this symbolism is not always clear, but what 
is perfectly clear, even though subtly put, 
is the potent plea for the preservation of 
our original forests. The third play, “The 
Funeralizing of Crickneck,” is better theatre 
than the other two. It is delicious folk 
comedy from start to finish, and should 
prove hilarious fun in the acting. In theme 
and characterization, then, these plays are 





“Makes the ordinary novel very 
petty indeed.” —N. Y. Times 





A NOVEL 


Jew to write about the greatest of the Jews. 


It is 


certain to offend those to whom Biblical narratives 


But let it be said at once that, while 


this story is vivid, free, modernistic in spirit, it is 


never flippant or irreverent. . 


. . A fine seriousness, 


as well as a high artistry, dignifies this book. .. . 


“The freedom of his method, and also the surety of 


his poetic insight, have enabled Mr. Untermeyer to 


tion. ... 


“We think that this book must be regarded as an 
exceptional achievement.” 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes in The 
Book League Monthly (Decem- 


ber) 


At bookstores, $2.50 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


BY LOUIS UNTERMEYER- 
Author of “Burning Bush,” etc.; editor of 
“Modern American Poetry,” etc. 
“Mr. Untermeyer’s first novel is a bold book for a 
are sacred. 


write a fascinating and not seldom engrossing tale. 
The narrative moves, the characters live, the atmos- 
phere is suffused with beauty, the drama _ has 
moments of high tension. There are pages of pro- 
phetic eloquence not unworthy the scriptural associa- 












noteworthy, but their outstanding feature is 
the magnificent rhythm of speech, just such 
speech with its rich Elizabethan flavor as 
Mr. MacKaye has given us in “This Fine 
Pretty World.” A strange mixture of 
Bible and barnyard, of Old Testament 
phrases curiously blended with colloquial- 
isms, now grotesquely humorous, now in- 
finitely pathetic. Whether this speech is ux- 
actly that of the Kentucky mountaineer is 
of little matter. We do not look to Mr. 
MacKaye for stark realism. We look to 
him rather for a golden web of the im- 
agination whose pattern is outlined by his 
vision and embroidered by his art. 

As unmistakably an Irishman is Sean 
O’Casey as MacKaye is an American, Ire- 
land is his theme and his love. Only 
O’Casey is a free thinking radical. He has 
himself known gaunt want, He is one with 
the people of whom he writes. Made inter- 
nationally famous by his realistic genre play 
“Juno and the Paycock,” he topped this 
achievement by “The Plough and. the 
Stars,” the best play that has come out of 
Ireland since Synge’s “The Playboy of the 
Western World.” It would be hard indeed 
to come up to the standard of either of 
these plays, and in this new play, “The 
Silver Tassie,” O’Casey has not done so by 
any means. Here are bits of the same hu- 
morous and shrewd characterization, and 
the same power of writing beautiful dia- 
logue, but not the same coherence to ac- 
tuality. Home from the War on a fur- 
lough, Harry Heegan wins the silver tassie 
as a football champion. He wishes to re- 
main over a few days in celebration of this 
victory in the company of his wild love 
Jessie, but is sent off summarily by his 
mother to rejoin his regiment. At the front 
he is hopelessly crippled, and Jessie deserts 
him for his rival. He then presents his 
mother with the silver tassie to “have and 
hold forever,” in symbol of his youthful 
strength and splendor before he became this 
“helpless thing” that is still her son. The 
play is thus an ironic attack upon “the 
blood-fight and the battle front,” but com- 
pare it as a document against war with 
“What Price Glory” and its weakness is re- 
vealed. Act one takes place in the Heegan 
home and is excellent. Act two shifts to 
the war zone, where the story is lost in a 
kind of poetic rhapsody that is at times 
lovely poetry and at others bitter satire, but 
at no time convincing drama. In a hospital 
ward at the close the story gathers itself 
together again and drama reappears, but 
Mr. O’Casey is off Irish soil and we are not 
convinced. O’Casey the poet is here in this 
play, and O’Casey the protesting thinker, 
but O’Casey the resplendent Irish play- 
wright somehow or other has fallen down. 

Mr. Laurence Oliver frankly announces 
his play, “Blind,” as “A Play to be Read.” 
Either he is over modest, or else despairs of 
the stage of to-day as a vehicle for spiritual 
messages. There is something fine and true 
and splendid about this play, It portrays 
the contrast between the precepts of Chris- 
tianity and their present practice by those 
most authorized through position and train- 
ing to be examples of love and tolerance. 
In addition it harks back to the basic prin- 
ciple of human life. It raises the question 
as to where the responsibility of a young 
mother lies who has a son born out of wed- 
lock. Is it to herself? to conventional so- 
ciety? or to the child? In answering this 
question the author has recourse to the mi- 
raculous, a vision of the Nativity. This ar- 
gument is unassailable in essence, but if the 
theme could have been developed without 
the use of symbolism the play would have 
been stronger. By the use of the miraculous 
Mr. Oliver nullifies the real characters he 
has so excellently drawn, and turns what 
might have been a searching social study 
into allegory. But as allegory, “Blind” has 
real beauty, and deserves a wide reading 
public. Nor is it impossible of production, 
in spite of the author’s reticence. Under 
the right conditions, it should prove most 
effective, especially at the Christmas season. 

And here is another play for Christmas. 
Quite in contrast to Mr. Oliver, the author 
of “Mr. Scrooge” dramatizes Dickens’s 
“A Christmas Carol” with complete faith 
in the theatre, writing in his Foreword: 
“Perhaps it may be the theatre’s part in the 
reconstruction of human consciousness tak- 
ing place to demonstrate the very practical 
values of this love as the one sure way to 
the long sought peace on earth.” Mr. 
Miller writes directly for the stage, and his 
play has been successfully performed at the 
Heckscher Theatre in New York. Children 
and grown-ups who love their Dickens will 
delight in meeting again their old friends 
Bob Cratchit, Tiny Tim, and the cross old 
bear of a miser Scrooge, while those not so 
acquainted may be happily introduced to 
this undying Victorian morality with its 
tears and its smiles. 


2 SeSesust 


John Gay’s London 


By Witu1am Henry Irvine 





The streets of London, as John 
Gay and his friends saw them, 
is the subject of this book. 
There are detailed pictures of 
the town in its dullest and in its 
most animated attitudes, the 
shabbiness and filth, the pave- 
ments, noise and odors, signs, 
lighting, water-supply, vehicles, 
the mob in action at marriages 
and funerals, the beggars and 
pickpockets. We follow the 
rake through tavern and brothel, 
the gaming house and the prison; 
we see him at boxing and 
wrestling bouts, at bear-baitings, 
at the coffee-house and the club. 
It is a book for all who love the 
eighteenth century. $6.00 a copy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


2 RANDALL HALL, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 
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GIFT BOOKS 


Cut this list out, take it to your bookshop 
and ask to see these particular books. 
BIOGRAPHY 
MY STUDIO WINDOW 
by Marietta M. Andrews $5.00 
Gossip, pomp and circumstance; official and 
social Washington. 
THE LIFE OF MOSES 
by Edmond Fleg r 
“Impressive it assuredly is!”—Arnold Ben- 
nett, 
KEEPING OFF THE 
SHELF 
by Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 
A dramatic autobiography. 


MYSTERY, 
ADVENTURE, TRAVEL 
I SAW IT MYSELF 


by Henri Barbusse 
The war that censors cut out. 


SLAVES OF THE SUN 
by Ferdinand Ossendowski $3.75 
THE MEN OF SILENCE 
by Louis Forgione $2.50 
Even in crime they were poets. 


BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED 
MINIATURES AND 


SILHOUETTES 
by Max von Boehn. 40 illustrations 
in color and 200 in monochrome. $5.00 


THE LIFE AND ADVEN- 


TURES OF PETER WILKINS 
by Robert Paltock. Ill. by Edward 








$5.00 


$2.50 


Bawden $7.00 
A HISTORY OF GARDEN 
ART, 2 VOLS. 


by Marie Luise Gothein $25.00 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
GHOND THE HUNTER 
by Dhan Gopal Mukerji $2.50 
Whose Gay Neck won the Newbery Medal. 


SING IT YOURSELF 
by Dorothy Gordon 
Songs with music for all children. 


THE SHADOW OF THE 
IROQUOIS 
by Everett McNeile $2.00 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
286-302 Fourth Ave., N. Y.C. 


FOR 
CHRISTMA 


A Book for the Years! 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
1783-1917 
By Samuet Eviot Morison 
2 Volumes, $10.00 
Three Quarter Morocco, $25.00 


“The first complete and satisfactory treatment 
of United States history.” . 

—Christian Scienee Monitor. 
Not a textbook: a book for all thinking men 
and women to thoroughly enjoy. Hence an 
ideal Christmas gift. 


Oxrorp University Press .New York 


$3.50 








FOR 
CHRISTMAS 
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Books of Special Interest 


Child and Parent 


THE PROBLEM CHILD AT HOME. 
By Mary BUELL Sayles. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund Division of 
Publications. 1928. $1.50. 


O one who is familiar with the work 

of child guidance clinics can read this 
book without exclaiming with Pope: 
“What’s often been thought, but ne’er so 
well expressed.” The careful analysis of the 
parent-child and equally important (but 
sometimes forgotten) child-parent relation- 
ship, based not only on concrete experience 
but thorough search of the literature, is a 
very real contribution and should be of 
great use to all those interested in “thinking 
through” even the minor problems arising 
from these relationships. 

In Part I, possibilities of conflict are 
sought in the interplay of the emotional 
needs of children—“need of security, need 
of a chance to grow up, need of a concrete 
ideal to grow toward, need of adult com- 
panionship at all stages of growth,”—with 
those of their parents. The emotional needs 
of the parents: cannot be so simply stated: 


the extent to which their childhood needs were 
met as they arose, their whole later emotional 
history as adolescents and adults help to de- 
termine what satisfactions they shall seek in 
their first child; and their experiences with this 
and with each succeeding child progressively 
modify the demands they make upon later off- 
spring. In general it may be said that these 
demands for emotional satisfaction are either 
such as the child can meet while satisfying his 
own emotional needs or that they interfere with 
the satisfaction of those needs, and hence with 
the child’s normal development. 


Unfortunate results of the satisfaction of 
normal parental love are found in “spoil- 
ing” (either because the child is a fascinat- 
ing toy or because of illness), and in in- 
consistent discipline on the part of one 
parent or between parents, due to impulsive- 
ness, ignorance, or lack of imagination. The 
satisfaction of exaggerated parenta: love, 
often based on unsatisfied adult love, is 
found to result in undue dependence of the 
child on one or both parents. “If we can- 
not train ourselves to put the satisfaction 
of seeing him—or her—grow strong and 
independent above any satisfaction in being 
turned to for help and consolation, we may 
be sure that there is danger ahead.” Con- 
flict due to the need for satisfaction of 
parental ideals arises chiefly in the educa- 
tional field from two types of parents; first, 
those who are proud of their achievements 
or those of their family and want them 
equalled, and second, those who, denied 
education themselves, demand it for their 
children. Here again the child’s need for 
freedom of development is at stake. Other 
sources of difficulty are found in the par- 
ents’ impulse to dominate, and in fav- 
oritisms. 

Part II is concerned with “Mistaken 
Ideas which Influence Parent-Child Rela- 
tionships.” The danger of training on 
principles carried over from the study of 
habit formation in animals, with its em- 
phasis on the rigidity of habit rather than 
the greater adaptability of self-direction, 
is emphasized. The “parent who hedges 
his child around with innumerable prohibi- 
tions to action has very likely never reflected 
that he is making use of a system of taboos 
similar in principle to those which govern 
the lives of savages.” Again, parents mis- 
takenly look upon children as small adults, 
with complete incomprehension of what can 
justly be expected of them at the various 
stages of development. The chapter on 
ideas regarding sex development and sex 
practices has less that is “new” to offer, 
but treats the subject so rationally as to be 
valuable to those who have not been reached 
by other literature. The notion that a 
child owes gratitude to his parents is well 
refuted. If more parents could say “we 
brought you into the world for our own 
satisfaction, you never asked to be born,” 
“fewer children would seek to shuffle off 
bonds, because they would no longer be felt 
as bonds.” The chapter regarding mistaken 
ideas on heredity is a particularly valuable 
one, though brief. 

Part III dramatizes in “narratives” the 
discussion set forth above, 

The word “problem” has come to have 
such an unfortunate connotation, it is to be 
regretted that it should have been given 
such prominence in the title. “Problem 
children” have been thought of by most 
parents as other people’s children. The book 
really points out what every parent can 
learn about his relationship with his own 
child. The problem children studied simply 
bring into the light questions that arise in 
almost every case of child-management. 


at all book stores, $2.50 
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board the steamer 


Candleshoe” with 
WILLIAM MCFEE 


“She’s a wreck !” says the Second. “I’ve been workin’ my flamin’ 
soul out with her and the more I do the more there is to do. She’s 
seventeen years old, and a ship is like a woman. When she gets 


that age you never know what you'll find out about her.” 


em . Fan she seems an un- 
romanticold tub asshe edges 
out of Glasgow, headed for 
the Caribbean, but strange 
adventure awaits her. Come 
up on the bridge and meet 
Captain Millerton. He has 
saved $1000 and bought his wife a boarding house 
—his chief ambition is to double his capital. The 
crew’s mutinous complaints about the food show 
that he knows the value of a penny... Yet, caught 
by the glamour of the tropics he is to remember 
his violent, thriftless youth and risk his ship and 
his life for a woman. Or come below where the 
pistons plunge and the engines throb. Look at Mr. 
Barker the first engineer and Mr. Humphries the 
second. Hard cases, both of them. Mr. Humphries 
is a worthless sot, but Mr. Barker answers all 
complaints with “He has saved my life and I’ve 
hit him in the face many a time, Cap’en, and the 
less we say about him the better.” ‘% 





... That young fellow is 

James Wishart, the third en- 

gineer. He imagines that his 

heart is broken—but a gold- 

en Spanish girl is to heal it 

and break it again in far-off 

Costaragua ... Look at gray 

old Mr. Punshon, the chief mate. A happy failure 
with grown daughters to support, “He knew he was 
only a pawn in the game, too, but he had aban. 
doned the attempt to be anythingelse.” Inthe warm 


tropical evenings, he sits on the cabin skylight and 
sings “Abide with Me” to the disgust of his second, 
Mr. Harris, who fancies himself a lady killer. This 
rich, arrogant fellow climbing over the side in Ha- 
vana habor is Don Orlando Perkins, and his visit is 
to effect tremendous changes in the lives of the men 
of the “Candleshoe.” Wishart-.hears him say one 
word—“ Yolanda”—and forgets the girl in Scotland 


..» Now the “Can- 
dleshoe” is running 
with lights extin- 
guished along the 
coast of Costaragua. 
—Costaragua, where 
the gigantic shadow of Don Francisco Striker the 
railway builder blots out the gallant but feeble 
efforts of Don Carlos the Liberator. And Yolanda 
is on board now. 





... Here is “the mingling of the bloods, ferment- 
ing of sweet thoughts with strong desires — the 
beginning of new races—” here are living men and 
women in the emotional conflict of races —here 
are the fever-haunted shores of the Caribbean 
with their romance, their 
danger, their poisonous 
vlamour—here is a book 
to read and re-read 
throughout the years —a 
worthy companion to 
CASUALS OF THE SEA and 
COMMAND. 





? 


PILGRIMS {OF 


ADVERSITY 
by William McFee 












Doubleday Doran 
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New FALL BOOKS from 
Cambridge University Press 





FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH OPERA 
By EDWARD J. DENT 


A study f musical drama in England during the seventeenth century 
from the combined point of view of the librettist, the composer and the 
producer. The history of this subject has been almost entirely neglected 
by scholars and Mr. Dent's work is, therefore, both new and fresh and 
informative $5.00 


FROM A CORNISH WINDOW 


By SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 


A new edition in “The Pocket Q” series. The book represents Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch in his happiest moments. $2.00 


SAMUEL BUTLER: SATIRES AND 
MISCELLANEOUS POETRY AND PROSE 


Edited by RENE LAMAR 
This is the third volume in Butler's Complete Works. 


THE STORY OF 
JENEAS 


By HENRY S. SALT 
Virgil's Eneid translated into 
English verse, in which the metre 
is of the Latin, is reproduced more 
nearly than in any previous metri- 
cal rendition $3.50 


$6.00 


ISAAK WALTON: 
LIVES OF DONNE 
AND HERBERT 


Edited by s. C. ROBERTS 


A modernized text, with an intro- 
duction and appreciation. $1.00 


THE VICTORIAN AGE IN POLITICS, WAR 
AND DIPLOMACY 


By HAROLD TEMPERLEY 


A series of lectures by the Reader in Modern History in Cambridge 
University. $1.00 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL CONFLICTS 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


By J. R. TANNER 


The seventeenth century was the beginning of a new era in English 
constitutional history. This new study throws the drama of Parlia- 
mentary conflicts into a new perspective. $6.00 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF 
WILLIAM HARVEY 


By GEOFFREY KEYNES 
A strictly limited edition of a work which will be of value to libraries 
and researchers in medical history. $7.00 


ASPECTS OF DOCTOR JOHNSON 


By B. S. ROSCOE 


Delightful essays on Dr. Johnson's character, illuminating and illustrat- 
ing many aspects of that remarkable personality. $2.25 


COMMON PRINCIPLES IN PSYCHOLOGY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY 


By JOHN T. MCCURDY 
This book is an attempt to bridge the gap between body and mind, 
between structure and function. $2.00 


THE WORKS COUNCIL 


A German Experiment in Industrial Democracy 
By C. W. GUILLEBAUD 
A study of the machinery and workings of the councils established in 
German industry in 1920. $6.40 
REALISM 


By SYED ZAFARUL HASAN 


An attempt to trace the origin and development of realism through its 
chief representatives. With a foreword by Prof. J. A. Smith. $6.00 


These books are for sale in the United States by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 

















Conducted by Marion Ponsonsy 


THE NEW HUMAN INTEREST 
LIBRARY. Chicago: The Midland 
Press. 1928. 6 vols. 


Reviewed by F. Martin BROWN 


~ IX volumes of liberal education written 
for children, a really different kind of 
encyclopedia that will keep them happily 
busy at all ages and in all weather! A staff 
of a hundred or so contributors have each 
written about his favorite subjects. The 
list of collaborators contains the names of 
many men and women who are the leaders 
in their chosen fields. Commander Byrd 
has written about Air Navigation; Lee S. 
Crandall and Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday of the 
New York Zoological Park have told of the 
birds and animals as pets and in zoos. 
Earthquakes and volcanoes have been 
treated by a scientist who has spent many 
years living on the rim of the craters of 
Hawaii’s volcanoes, Dr. Thomas Jaggar. Sir 
James Elder, former Commissioner to the 
United States from Australia, and Wallace 
Farrington, Governor of Hawaii, are typical 
of the group who built up the volume, 
“Around the World.” The editors are to 
be complimented upon gathering such an 
array of noteworthy co-workers, 

Volume I is entitled “The Child and 
His World.” It is an excellent source book 
for keeping young children busy, and will 
be appreciated by parents and teachers. One 
of its beauties is that the print is large and 
children who can read will enjoy using 't 
themselves. The second book is the “Story 
of Science” well told. Every field is brought 
out into the open and laid before the youth- 
ful eyes of the reader in thoroughly un- 
derstandable diction and accompanied by 
excellent illustrations. Another virtue is 
that it is accurate and up to date. From 
Science we turn to the “Great Industries,” 
and in this volume pick our way through 
the countless ways that man keeps busy. 
Agriculture, printing, mining, movie-mak- 
ing, are explained with thirty or more other 
craft in this, the third volume. 

The remaining volumes devote them- 
selves to the social side of the world. “Our 
Country in Romance” is the title of the 
next, and contains the highlights of our 
history told in an interesting narrative form 
that holds closely to the truth. The fifth 
volume proceeds to take us around the 
world and give to us a peek into the 
customs and peoples of all nations, beside 
telling something of what each has given 
to the world in general. In the last we 
meet “The Leaders of All Times,” the 
heroes of the arts and the sciences, ex- 
plorers and warriors. Here, too, are found 
a group of biographic sketches of great 
Americans. A very excellent table of 
leaders and leading events since 5000 B.C. 
brings the book to a close. 

For those who wish to go more deeply 
there is appended to each volume an ex- 
cellent bibliography covering the text. In 
all about five hundred books are so listed. 
The set is decidedly worth while for the 
library of a family of growing children 
and should be found in every Grammar, 
High, and Preparatory School Library. 

This set represents a revision and very 
considerable extension of an older work. 





KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF 
NEW YORK. By WaAsHINGTON IRVING. 
Edited by ANNE CARROLL Moore, with 
Pictorial Pleasantries by JAMES DAUGH- 
ERTY. New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. 1928. $3.50. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM RosE BENET 


EVER has an illustrator had more 
flourishing fun in the illustrating of 

a favorite old volume than has James 
Daugherty in embellishing a book that was 
the favorite of his youth. “It goes way 
back,” he told Anne Carroll Moore, “to 
hearing my mother read bits of it when I 
was a ten-year-old boy out in Ohio.” He 
therefore dedicates his drawings gracefully 
to his mother, and his “Artist’s Salutation 
to Father Knickerbocker” that follows, 
phrases his conception of “Knickerbocker’s 
History” as follows: “Corpulent fun oozing 
from aromatic vats of ample laughter. We 
quaff again your Catskill Vintage of mel- 
low mirth, and in our sour, slangy fashion 
salute you as our. own Special Swell Fun- 
maker and Chronicler-—Granddaddy of a 


glorious line of fooling, merry pen-men, 
gangsters, and wise-crackers of this our own 
Manhattan and no other city.” 

Then enters Miss Moore to explain how 
one morning in early spring Daugherty 
walked up Murray Hill and into the New 
York Public Library with his drawings, and 
prevailed upon her—it needed not much 
prevailing—to edit Irving’s comic but au- 
thentic history of his Manhattan from its 
Dutch beginnings. The editing has been 
simply the deletion of several thousand 
words to make easy reading for those un- 
familiar with the work. “There has been 
no rewriting or intrusion of editorial com- 
ment.” The text is from the author’s final 
revision in 1828 (the book was first con- 
ceived by Irving and his brother in Irving’s 
early twenties). In 1913 Walter Scott 
wrote from Abbotsford to compliment Irv- 
ing upon “the most excellently jocose his- 
tory of New York,” and referred back the 
style of the annals of Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker to that of Dean Swift. 

Well, here are large pages with ample 
margins, large type, and a riot of lustily 
fantastic pen and ink drawings. This is 
certainly a book to charm a yongster. The 
early full-bodied, adventurous Dutch, with 
Mynheer Tough Breeches, with good St. 
Nicholas, with Oloffe the Dreamer and 
William the Testy, with Peter Stuyvesant 
and Gallows Dirk, and all the rest of a 
great gallery of figures of the time,—with 
quaint customs and manners of the early 
settlements,—form a book brimful of life 
and humor, of episode and racy description. 
It travels rapidly through early exploits 
and adventures. And, for all its comic in- 
tent, it is one of the foundation volumes 
necessary to an unpedantic view of a certain 
section of American history. 

We aver that both editor and illustrator 
have done their work well. With Daugh- 
erty remains the glory for the inception of 
this volume, but Miss Moore has excised the 
original with taste and discretion, and yet 
without losing one atom of its best flavor. 
Irving is a classic American writer with 
whom the children of this age should have 
more than a perfunctory acquaintance, for 
his phrases and paragraphs have often an 
enduring life of their own. Perhaps from 
this book the child will go on to follow Irv- 
ing in other fields, through the fascination 
of “The Alhambra” for instance. Here is 
a golden key to his treasure-house of prose. 





GHOND TH HUNTER. By 
GopaL MUKERJI. 
ARTZYBASHEFF. 
ton & Company. 


DHAN 

Illustrated by Boris 
New York: E. P. Dut- 
1928. 


Reviewed by CLYDE FISHER 
American Museum of Natural History 


HE recent award of the John Newbury 

Medal to “Gay-Neck” (The Story of a 
Pigeon), by Dhan Gopal Mukerji, as “the 
most distinguished contribution to American 
literature for children” of the year, has been 
warmly approved by librarians who take a 
real interest in juvenile books, All who 
have read that exquisite story will welcome 
another from the pen of the same author, 
and we believe that they will not be dis- 
appointed in this most recent one. 

This is not only a fascinating animal 
story, but it is much more than that. It 
reflects the spirit of the jungle and the ani- 
mal life there in a most convincing way. 
It also reflects the whole history of man in 
India, By reading it one gains an under- 
standing of Hindu civilization and philos- 
ophy, but it is not technical or abstract. The 
author knows how to tell a story. He says, 
“But the abstract grows from the tree of 
boredom; monotony hangs like a fruit from 
its every bough, ...” The narrative is 
personal and is effectively told. The quiet 
strength and wisdom of the author are evi- 
dent all through. 

In the first chapter Ghond says, 


Since I write rarely, if at all, I have sent for 
the scribe of our village. He tells me that he 
will charge me less per page since what I have 
to dictate is not going to be a love letter. You 
know very well, O boy of my training, scribes 
charge more for love letters because they have 
to be richly ornamented with numerous adjec- 
tives. And adjectives cost money. 


The Hindu takes more time to live than 
does the occidental, and he has an interest- 
ing philosophy. Ghond’s friend, Purohit, 
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the village priest, opens a meeting with this 
old prayer: 

“May understanding permeate our efforts, 

May we never quarrel, 

May God enjoy us.” 

And they believe that “religion” is neces- 
sary both for man and his younger brothers, 
the dumb souls whose speechlessness is more 
eloquent than man’s “speech.” 

They believe we are all brothers—iman 
and beast. The author states: “Fear is 
taught by grown-up men and beasts to their 
young. Once we learn to be afraid, we 
rarely shake off the habit, and I believe our 
fear frightens other beasts, causing them to 
attack us.’ “They (the beasts of prey) 
smell fear more quickly than you know... .” 

Incidentally we learn in the story of 
Ghond’s education that all the so-called 
Arabic numerals that the whole world uses 
are not Arabic at all, but were invented by 
the ancient Hindus, 

The hunter tells how he began to listen 
to Silence, 

Have you ever heard silence? It is not still- 
ness, which is the absence of sound. Silence is 
not empty, it is full of content. It is like the 
sky—intangible yet containing the stars, the sun, 
the moon, and all existence. That is Silence, 
and it is full of tongues. 


On a journey Ghond stopped at Agra 
and spent two days at the Taj Mahal. He 
writes: “Shall I ever forget its marble 
majesty? Can I ever erase from my soul 
its exquisite and eternal sadness? The human 
race should be divided into two classes: 
namely those who have seen the Taj Mahal 
and those who have not.” Further in his 
poetic description: “I would auy time 
rather give up my adventures in the jungle 
than give up my first vision of the Taj 
Mahal that moonlit evening forty-five years 
ago.” 

This is truly a great story of the jungle 
and its inhabitants, the tiger, the cobra, the 
python, the mongoose, the elephant, the 
birds, and the human animals. The author 
is not only a hunter, he is a poet who loves 
beauty. The story is in prose, but it is 
poetic prose. The literary value, in the 
opinion of a naturalist, is much above that 
of the average juvenile book. 

The illustrations are by Boris Artzyba- 
sheff, who made those for “Gay-Neck” (The 
Story of a Pigeon), and they are just as 
beautiful and striking. 
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Safe Buying 

(A Christmas List) 
The Road to Cathay. By Merriam Sher- 
wood and Elmer Mantz. Macmillan. $3.50. 


Heroes from Hakluyt. Ed. by Charles J. 
Finger. Holt. $4.50. De luxe edition, $10. 

Swords of the Vikings. By Julia Davis 
Adams. Dutton. $2.50. 

The Children’s Classics: Johnny Apple- 
seed and Other Poems. By Vachel Lindsay. 
Juniper Farm. By René Bazin. Trans. by 
Margery Williams Bianco. Reynard the 
Fox. Trans. from Odette Larrieu. East of 
the Sun and West of the Moon. Selected 


and ill. by Hedvig Collin, Macmillan. 
$1.75 each. 

Bambi. By Felix Salten. Trans. by 
Whittaker Chambers. Simon & Schuster. 
$2.50. 


New Songs for New Voices. Ed. by 
Louis Untermeyer and Clara Mannes. III. 
by Peggy Bacon. Harcourt, Brace. $5. 

Eyes for the Dark, By Monica Shannon. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

The Pigtail of Ah Lee Ben Lou. By 
John Bennett. Longmans, Green. $3.50. 

The Whins of Knockatan. By Anne 
Casserley. Harper. $1.50. 

A Princess Comes to Our Town. By Rose 
Fyleman. Doubleday, Doran. $2. 

The House at Pooh Corner, By A. A. 
Milne. Dutton. $2. 

The Land of Dreams. By William Blake. 
Ill. by Pamela Bianco. Macmillan. $2. 

The White Cat and Other French Fairy 
Tales. Ed. by Rachel Field. Ill. by Eli- 
zabeth MacKinstry. Macmillan. $3. 

Come Christmas. By Eleanor Farjeon. 
Decorated by Rachel Field. Stokes. $1.25. 


The Children Sing in the Far West. By 
Mary Austin. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

The Fairy Shoemaker and Other Poems. 
Ill. by B. Artzybasheff. Macmillan. $2. 

The Bastable Children. By Evelyn Nes- 
bit. Coward-McCann. $3. 

Ghond: the Hunter. By D. G. Mukerji. 
Ill. by B. Artzybasheff. Dutton. $2.50. 

Sokar and the Crocodile. By Alice Wood- 
bury Howard. Macrnillan. $2. 

Abdul, the Story of an Egyptian Boy. 
By Winthrop Palmer. Macmillan, $2. 

The Trumpeter of Krakow. By Eric P. 
Kelly. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The Atlantic Treasury of Childhood 
Stories. Ed. by Mary D. Hutchinson Hodg- 
kins. Atlantic Press. $2.50. 

Abe Lincoln Grows Up. By Carl Sand- 
burg. Ill. by James Daugherty. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.50. 

Knickerbocker’s History of New York. 
By Washington Irving. Ed. by Anne Car- 
roll Moore. Ill. by James Daugherty. 
Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. 

Outline History of the World. By H. 
A. Davies, Oxford University Press. $2.50. 

The Stream of History. By Geoffrey 
Parsons. Scribners. $3. 

Andy Breaks Trail. By Constance Lind- 
say Skinner. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Drums. By James Boyd. New edition. 
Ill. by N. C. Wyeth. Scribners. $2.50. 

Masterman Ready. By Captain Marryat. 


New edition. Ill. by John Rae. Harper. 
$1.75. 

$.0.S. By John D. Whiting. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2. 


Mario’s Castle. 
Macmillan. $2. 

Clearing Weather. 
Little, Brown. $2. 

Adventure Waits. Ed. by Helen Ferris. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

Black Folk Tales. Written and ill. by 


By Helen Cady Forbes. 


By Cornelia Meigs. 


Erick Berry. Harper. $2. 

Girls in Africa. Written and ill. by 
Erick Berry. Macmillan. $2. 

Boga the Elephant. By K. O. S. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

Abdallah and the Donkey. By K. O. S. 


Macmillan. $2. 

Green Magic. 
Harcourt, Brace. 

Rocky Billy. By Holling Clancy Holl- 
ing. Macmillan. $2. 

An American Farm. Written and ill. by 
Rhea Wells. Doubleday, Doran. $2. 

The Book of Indian Crafts and Indian 
Lore. By Julian H. Salomon. Harper. $3. 

Tartuk. An Arctic Boy. By Helen Lo- 
man and Marjorie Flack. Doubleday, 
Doran. $1.75. 

Cork Ship Models and How to Make 
Them. By Peter Adams. Dutton. $1.25. 

The Voyage of the Norman D. By Bar- 
bara Newhall Follett. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Picture Book of Travel. Ill. by 
Berta and Elmer Hader. Macmillan. $2. 

Sons of the Mounted Police. By T. Mor- 
ris Longstreth. Century. $2. 

Count Billy. By Greville MacDonald. 
Dutton. $2.50. 

Mercy and the Mouse. Written and ill. 
by Peggy Bacon. Macmillan, $2. 

Polly Patchwork. Written and ill. by 
Rachel Field. Doubleday, Doran. 75 cents. 

Millions of Cats. By Wanda Gag. 
Coward-McCann. $1.25. 

The Graphic Bible. By Lewis Browne. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

When Jesus Was Born. 


Ed. by Romer Wilson. 
$2.50. 


By Walter Rus- 


sell Bowie, Ill. by C. B. Falls. Harper. 
75 cents. 

The Dragon Fly of Zuni. By Alida Sims 
Walker. Ill. by Eric Berry. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.50. 

The Wonderful Locomotive. By Cor- 


nelia Meigs. Ill. by Berta and Elmer 
Hader. Macmilian. $2. 
The Book of Electricity. By Bertha 
Morris Parker. Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 
An Alphabet of Aviation. By Paul Jones. 
Macrae, Smith. $2. 


Nine Short Plays. By Jagendorf. Sets 
by Bufano. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Boy of the Desert. By Eunice Tietjens. 


Coward-McCann. $2.50. 
The Boy Who Was, 
Hallock. Dutton. $2.50. 
The Red Rose of Dunmore. 
thorne Daniel. Macmillan. $2. 
Tod of the Fens, By Elinor Whitney. 

Macmillan. $2.50. 
Adventures of Theodore Roosevelt. By 
Edwin Emerson. Dutton. $2.50, 


By Grace Tabor 


By Haw- 
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The Entrancing Tale of How a New England Lad of 
Nineteen Sends His Ship Around the World 
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By Cornelia Meigs, Author of ‘The Trade Wind’’ 
A great story of a New England ship of 1800 sailing to China, 
and of her builder of nineteen. A tale of marvellous adventures 
in the Caribbean, with Indians of the Northwest, and Chinese 
pirates. The story outclasses even “The Trade Wind” in stirring 
theme and beauty. Illustrated by Frank Dobias. $2.00 


Other Fine New Books for Boys and Girls : 
THE DERELICT. By CHARLES NORDHOFF. A fy 


stirring tale of an American boy captured by a German 
raider in the South Seas. Illustrated by Courtney Allen. 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. $2.00 


STOWAWAY AND OTHER STORIES FOR 

BOYS, Selected from “The Youth’s Companion” by 
Wilhelmina Harper. A collection that any real boy is sure to enjoy 
reading. An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. With illustrations. $2.00 


MAGIC GOLD. By MARION FLORENCELANSING. 
An outstanding baok, both in plot and format, where in 
a boy of fifteen and an alchemist try to make gold to save 
their castle. Illustrated by Frank McIntosh. $2.00 
THE RED CAPE. By RACHEL M.VARBLE. A charm- 
ing, romantic story for girls, dealing with the adventures 
of a little princess. Illustrated by Henrietta Adams McClure. $2.00 
SUGAR AND SPICE. By MARY W. TILESTON. 
Mother Goose melodies and favorite childhood verses. 
Gaily illustrated by Marguerite Davis. $2.50 
ONCE THERE WAS A PRINCE. By ALDIS DUN- 
BAR. The story of a prince of fifteen who frees his 
people. Illustrated by Maurice Day. $2.00 
THE LAND OF PROMISE. By MARGARET LYNN. 


The,story of Janet Glasgow’s exciting days during the free soil struggle in 











Kansas before the Civil War. An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. Illus 
trated by Gayle Hoskins. - $2.00 
A QUART OF MOONLIGHT. 5By>JAMES 


WOODWARD SHERMAN. The amusing and 
sprightly tale of a Quart of Moonlight’s curious ad- 
ventures on the great Earth. With 35 illustrations 
in black-and-white by John Gee. $1.50 





Two New Volumes in “The Beacon Hill Bookshelf”: 


UNDER THE LILACS JACK AND JILL 
By LOUISA M. ALCOTT By LOUISA M. ALCOTT 


With the publication of these two volumes “The Little Women Series” 
is now complete in the beautiful Beacon Hill Bookshelf Edition, with full 
color illustrations. Each volume $2.00. The set, 8 volumes, in box $16.00 


THE BEACON HILL BOOKSHELF contains eighteen 
other favorite stories, most of them classics, printed from 
new type, illustrated in color by famous artists and uni- 
formly bound. Ask your bookseller to show them to you. 


BOOKS BY THORNTON W. BURGESS 
Always Popular with Boys and Girls 


THE BURGESS BIRD BOOK FOR CHILDREN. With full-color 
illustrations of 58 birds by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. $3.00 


THE BURGESS ANIMAL BOOK FOR CHILDREN. With 32 
full-page illustrations in full color and 16 full-page illustrations in 
black-and-white by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. $3.00 


THE BURGESS FLOWER BOOK FOR CHILDREN. me. Ly 


illustrations in full color and in black-and-white. 


A New Volume in “The Romance of Knowledge Series” 


THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOK OF THE SEA. 3y 

T. C. BRIDGES. The sea: its tides and currents; its 

storms and dangers; pirates, wrecks and sea serpents; and 

every phase of navigation from the earliest days. With 

107 illustrations in color and in black-and-white. $2.00 
Earlier Volumes in the Series: 

THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOK OF THE HEAVENS . By Mary Proctor 





THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOK OF DISCOVERY.......---+-seeeeeeee By T. C. Bridges 
THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOK OF MYTHS........ 6.000 e ee eees ..--By Amy Cruse 
THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOK OF INVENTION........66.00eee ee By T. C. Bridges 
THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOK OF EPIC HEROES. ........--50+00s0% By Amy Cruse 
THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOK OF OTHER LANDS...... By Dorothy Margaret Stuart 


With many illustrations in color and in black-and-white. Each $2.00 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, EROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, Boston 
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A Check List of 
HENRY HOLT 
Books for Gifts 


-._West-Ruanning Brook 
By ROBERT FROST 
» Woodcuts by J. J. Lankes. 
“One of the season's finest contributions to 
our modern poetic store.”-——N. Y. Times. 32.50 


Deluxe limited edition. $10.00 


..Selected Poems (1928) 


By ROBERT FROST $2.50 





--Heroes from Haklayt 
Edited by CHARLES J. FINGER 
Illustrated in color, and in black and white 
by Paul Honoré. “A fine thing."—N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. $4.50 
Deluxe Edition, Autographed. $10.00 


.-Life and Times of 


Pieter Stuyvesant 


By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 
Ilustrated by the author. 


“Readable from first to, last."—New York 
imes. $4.00 


.-The Mad King 
By GUY DE POURTALES 
“Count Pourtalés has made the most of his 
chance to exploit this epic in madness.” 
—Saturday Review. 


.-Montaigne 
Grave and Gay 


By ANDRE LAMANDE 

“A remarkably vivid picture of the essayist 
and Ne times, ~ ‘eee his milieu and _ his 
work.” —N. $3.00 


mm Seiten Johnson 
By ROBERT W. WINSTON 
“The best ea ~ of the year. 4 usiling 
book.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 3rd la 
printing. $5.00 


.-The New Russia 
By DOROTHY THOMPSON 
(Mrs. Sinclair Lewis) 
Acclaimed by critics everywhere as the best 
book on Russia for the general reader. 4 


--20,000 Leagues 
Under the 


or David Copperfield 


By ROBERT BENCHLEY 
Drawings by Gluyas Williams. 
“Five pages are as good as a cold shower .. . 
—Harry Hansen, World 
“To no one I yield in my admiration for 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea or David 
Copperfield.”"—F. P.A. in the NewYork "S08 
2.00 





A session wit 


a Callam 
By E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 
“More promising than ‘Dusty Answer’.’’— 
Grand Rapids Herald. 3rd large printing. $2.50 


a frankfurter 


.-Fire of Spring 
By DOROTHY COURSEN 
“Stands out clearly as one of the best novels 
of the year.""—Chicago News. $2.50 


.-The Seven Black 


essmen 
By JOHN HUNTINGDON 
Breathless and hair-raising mystery. Second 
large printing. $2.00 


.-Death Near the River 
By MONTE COOPER 
“Superior to the run of mystery novels.”” 
—Sunday American. $2.00 


..Mike 
By PEARLE BOYD 
The most sppesling sort of book for younger 
children. Illustrat $1.60 


.-Bob’s Hill 
Meets the Andes 


By CHARLES P. BURTON 
A boys’ travel book that follows Hoover's 
South American route. Illustrated. $2.00 


.._Mammy’s Cook Book 
By KATHARIN BELL 


Let Mammy tell you all the secrets of South- 
ern cooking. $1.75 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
New York 


One Park Avenue 





Foreign Literature 


Segments of French Life 


REINE D’ARBIEUX. By JEAN BALDE. 
Grand prix du roman, Académie fran- 
caise. Paris: Plon. 1928. 


PIQUE-PUCE. By Louis CHAFFURIN. 
Paris: Ernest Flammarion. 1928. 
Reviewed by AMELIA VON ENDE 


F one were satisfied to know the French 

people merely through the medium of 
fiction, these two novels would go far to- 
wards accomplishing that purpose. For 
they picture two representative segments of 
the population: the landed bourgeoisie of 
the provinces and the lower middle class of 
the city—the one torturing itself with petty 
social prejudices and caste conventions, the 
other being tortured by the struggle for an 
honest living. By these two widely diver- 
gent pictures of French life the reader gains 
an insight not only into the soul of the two 
classes, but into the soul of the people, the 
racial character. 

Jean Balde, the much-crowned novelist— 
of ten books published five received prizes 
and three of them from the venerable 
Academy—places the reader at once in me- 
dias res. In the very first chapter at an 
afternoon party on the terrace of La Font- 
de-Bonne, the estate of Mme, de Fonde- 
span, he makes us acquainted with the chief 
actors in his society drama, surrounded by 
a chorus of minor characters. As they enter 
and move about and speak, their mutual re- 
lations and their characters reveal them- 
selves, as if everything were happening be- 
fore our eyes—without the medium of the 
narrator. It is done with the simplicity, 
the lucidity, and the dignity of the classical 
novel, 

The commanding figure in the gathering 
is Madame de Fondespan, who after twenty 
years of conjugal infelicity had been re- 
lieved of her tyrannical husband by death, 
had locked into a camphor-strewn wardrobe 
his clothes, his panama, and his cane, had 
never again mentioned his name, and was 
managing her property with clear head and 
firm hand. But the interest centers on her 
niece, Reine, and two men. 

They form an interesting trio: Reine, 
who has inherited from her father his ar- 
tistic temperament, emotional, sensitive, im- 
pulsive; Regis, self-conscious, passive, ac- 
cepting with a sort of fatalism the defec- 
tion of his ambitions and the renunciation 
of his love dream; and Germain, awkward, 
brusk of manner, of violent passions, and a 
will dominating all that come in contact 
with him. Later in the story appears 
Adrien Bernos, warped by his father’s fate, 
impenetrable, enigmatic. He had abandoned 
his studies when the war broke out, had 


come back from three years of German 
prisons and puzzled the neighborhood by 
having accepted a position from the son of 
the man who had wronged his father. 


The atmosphere of some scenes in the 
story is heavy with the burden of words 
unspoken. The dramatic high-lights are 
furnished by Germain’s temper: the auto- 
mobile ride which causes her miscarriage, 
his brutal treatment of her when he doubts 
her conjugal loyalty. But the climax is the 
scene in Bordeaux, between Adrien and 
Reine; the author’s analysis of her senti- 
ments and thoughts is admirable. The events 
so far follow with an inevitable logic. 
Only the last two chapters are not quite 
convincing. Perhaps they are comprehen- 
sible only to the French. 


se 


The hero of Louis Chaffurin’s novel is a 
tailor of Lyons, Benoit Desmarés, nicknamed 
Pique-Puce, an honest, capable worker at 
his trade, a good husband and father of a 
bright girl, who, like her mother, helps with 
his work. But M. Paul Bastian, tenor at 
the Grand Opera, and other prominent cus- 
tomers of M. Benoit, Marchand-Tailleur, 
do not give a thought to the big bills for 
fine broadcloth, serge, satin linings, and 
other expensive material which he has to 
pay promptly; they hold him off with 
promises, and Pique-Puce, who is something 
of an idealist, has faith in them and runs 
into debt, That is the situation in his hum- 
ble home at the beginning of the story. But 
with what good nature, what humor he 
meets all the reverses that follow! A strik- 
ingly realistic figure and one of racial sig- 
nificance is Pique-Puce. 


The friendly intercourse with the family. 


of Madame Mollard, Modiste, relieves the 
strain under which the Desmarés labor. Both 
families bring up their children as “petit 
bourgeois”; Louise Desmarés and Joanne 
Mollard are not allowed to play with other 
children, so they become inseparable in spite 
of a difference of five years. Chaffurin 
knows the child-soul. 

There are scenes in the story that call for 
the brush of a Teniers. Such is the New 
Year’s wake at the Venturinis, a former 
ballet-dancer and her husband, member of 
the opera chorus. Chaffurin paints realistic 
pictures of this world, but he does not drag 
in unnecessary sordid details, His char- 
acters are convincing. Chaffurin epitomizes 
in his book the life of the plain people of 
France, whom the tourists are not likely to 
become acquainted with, and makes his poor 
tailor of Lyons stand for a type of his class 
and of his whole race. 











Highlights of a list 
that has won the 
APPLAUSE of 2 NATION! 


Books — colorful books, gay 
books, thoughtful books—here 
is a rich list to choose from. 


Fabulous New 


rleans By Lyle Saxon. 
It makes the City of Mystery 
glow with color, carnival and 
voodoo. I/lus. by Suydam. $5.00 


Nishts Abroad 


By Konrad Bercovici. Uncon- 
ventional prowlings through 
Old World capitals. I//us. $4.00 


A-Rafting on the 


Mississip’ By Charles 
Edward Russell. Rugged, glor- 
ious days on the river fascinat- 
ingly retold. Illus. $3.50 


Mexico and Its 


eritage By Ernest 
Gruening. A masterly, compre- 
hensive study of Mexico and its 
problems. Illus. $6.00 


The Last of Free 


* 
frica By Gordon Mac 
Creagh. Laughing through 
Abyssinia with a high-spirited 
huntsman. Illus. $4.00 


The mamnatienee of 


@m By Hugh A. 
Seoluer Kennedy. A ringing 
call to a new life of courage 
and common sense. $2.00 


The Chevalier 


Bayard By samuel Shella- 
barger. A plaster saint of the 
Middle Ages becomes a human 
being. Illus. $4.00 


Forfurther information about 
these and other titles, send for 
a FREE copy of CENTURY 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The Centary Co. 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 



































—and don’t forget 


Spanish Summer 


By Georce Craic STEWART 


“A little volume that fits into the hand 
like a welcome gift and into the mind like a 
poem.” Twelve original etchings. $5.00. 
MOREHOUSE FUBLISHING Co., Milwaukee 
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THE NEW DAY 














CAMPAIGN SPEECHES 


HERBERT HOOVER 





$3.00 postpaid 


[N his campaign speeches Herbert Hoover pictures a new day for America 

—a day in which national prosperity brings to hand the ideal of “distrib- 
uted contentment among the whole people.” 
himself and his party to a definite course on his election. Here in enduring 
form we read the forecast of America’s history during the next four years— 
the President’s program. 


Hoover as candidate pledged 
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Foreign Literature 


A Mexican Tale 


EL AGUILA Y LA SERPIENTE. By 
Martin Luis GuzMAN. Madrid: M. 
Aguilar. 1928. 

Reviewed by ERNEST GRUENING 
Author of “Mexico and Its Heritage” 


\ ICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ’S articles 
about Mexico, printed in the American 
press early in 1920 and published in their 
original tongue as “E] Militarismo Meji- 
cano,” contained a promise to write a novel 
about Mexico. The title would be “El Aguila 
y la Serpiente”—an eagle holding a serpent 
in its claws being the Mexican emblem. 
Don Vicente indicated with gusto that to 
this larger purpose his devastating articles 
about Mexican militarism were merely an 
apéritif, He never carried out his promise 
—or threat. 

Less than a year after his death, Martin 
Luis Guzman, Mexican journalist and fol- 
letista, has written a story (one avoids with 
difficulty calling it a novel) of the Mexican 
Revolution with the above title. It is 
loosely hung on the autobiography of a 
civilian who went through the chaos and 
reached eminence in successive Revolution- 
ary régimes. Later he intrigued with the 
De La Huerta rebellion, fled to New York 
in the customary manner as one of its agents 
(I interviewed him the night of his arrival 
in one of the hotels which Latin-American 
juntas frequent) and, finding that he had 
backed the wrong horse, remained in exile. 
The whole scenario, even to his subsequent 
necessity of writing for a livelihood—to 
which we owe this opus—is part of the 
Mexican Revolutionary rhythm, including 
the writer’s new-found ability to discrimi- 
nate between fair and foul, and, as retro- 
spective commentator, to gauge moral values 
of which he was oblivious as an actor in 
the drama. 

Witness his allusion to “the Mexican 
sport of civil war”; his analysis of intra- 
Revolutionist differences of principle: “At 
bottom it all simmered down to the struggle 
—eternal among Mexicans—of groups, 
plural, desirous of seizing the power, which 
is singular.” And in portraying a fellow- 


: 
Revolutionist: “He was one of the few 
- who felt the Revolutionary tragedy: 
the impossibility of not siding morally with 
the Revolution, and the material and 
psychological impossibility of achieving 
through it the good and immense result that 
was needed.” Elsewhere he describes the 
lavish breakfasts which he and his fellow 
liberators consumed at the Hotel McAlpin, 
their gay nights along Broadway, and with 
that admirably detached irony of the politico 
whose right cerebral lobe is fully conscious 
of what his left hand abstracts: “We were 
sincere Revolutionists . . . no doubt of it!” 

In his descriptions of Mexican events 
Guzman writes with the realism of a Zola 
and the relentless pathos and fatality of 
Gorky and -Andreieff: The massacre by 
Villa’s lieutenant, Rodolfo Fierro, of three- 
hundred prisoners, Orozguiztas (followers 
of Pascual Orozco, originally Maderista, 
who turned counter-Revolutionist). They 
were driven, cattle fashion, a few at a time, 
from one corral into another, human 
targets, until the mounting—and thus pro- 
tecting—pile of human bodies called for in- 
creasing ingenuity by the butcher-in-chief. 
This and kindred horrors are told unspar- 
ingly but with a restraint and diction that 
reveal a new star in the Hispanic literary 
firmament, 

Here is Mexico’s Revolution from within 
—with all its gluttony and gore, its mute 
suffering, its heroisms. The book reads 
like a novel, because, indeed, the Mexican 
truth is stranger, to our twentieth century 
consciousness, than fiction. Its historical 
value as source material is considerable, 
for it discloses the motives and methods of 
many principals in the national drama over 
which still hangs the acrid smell of powder 
and blood. It is to the hitherto almost un- 
chronicled turmoil of Mexican Revolution 
what “La Débacle” was to the Franco- 
Prussian War. In a word, it is a master- 
piece. 





Colonel Lawrence, author of “Revolt in 
the Desert,” who is now an aircraftsman 
in India, denies that he is bringing out a 
new book on the East under a mom de 
plume. 





The last volume of a work of fiction be- 
gun as long ago as 1908 and carrying its 
tale of society and love through six volumes 
has just been issued in René Behaine’s “Les 
Yeux de lEsprit” (Grasset). Over a 
period of twenty years the “Histoire d’une 
Société” has been appearing, and gradually 
has been winning recognition as one of the 
most remarkable of recent French works 
of fiction. As it has developed it has be- 
come rather than a portrayal of society an 
inquiry into the nature of first love,—a 
portrayal of delicacy, charm, and rare un- 
derstanding. 


The 
Collected Letters 


of 
OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH 


Edited by 
Katherine C. Balderston 


A complete collection of the letters of 

Goldsthith, taken wherever possible 

from the original manuscripts. A num- 

ber of the letters have never been 

published before and the introduction 

also embodies much new material. 
cAt your bookstore now— $3.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
American Agents for The Cambridge Press 


st St 


Readers who know Jakob Wassermann 
only as a novelist will be interested in get- 
ting a glimpse of him as an essayist. His 
latest volume, “Lebensdienst” (Grethlein), is 
a collection of essays and studies which are 
illuminating as the expression of a person- 
ality and a point of view. 











THE DUTTON 
|= nO a Oe 


OF THE 


SON Ty 


FOR DECEMBER FOR DECEMBER 


WITS’ END 
By Viola Paradise 


What do nice young girls talk aboutP This 
unique novel was selected as the Dutton Book 
of the Month for December. A delightful gift 
for any friend who is hard to please. 


$2.50 

















A wonderful Christmas gift selection 





JERE they are—JUNIOR BOOKS that modern boys and 


girls enjoy. 


Because they are as gay as Christmas books should be—full 
of ideas, imagination, originality. 

Because they are rich with old world color, glowing with new 
world vigor—and as modern in spirit as the skyscrapers of Man- 
hattan and the young people who live in their shadow. 


Because they are written by distinguished authors, illustrated by 
great artists and made in a highly specialized Junior Books De- 
partment concerned with nothing but books for modern juniors. 

Because they stimulate the interest of these modern boys and 
girls who demand their own JUNIOR BOOKS as they do their 
own junior clubs, junior parties, junior shops—at Christmas and 
every other time of the year. 





KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW 
YORK. By Washington Irving. Edited by Anne 
Carroll Moore and illustrated by James Daugherty. 
The lusty chronicle of early Manhattan in a spirited 
pictorial edition. A 3.50 


THE DRYAD AND THE HIRED BOY. 
By Ethel Cook Eliot. Lively vacation adventures 
in a new mystery story by a popular writer. Illus- 
trated. 2.00 
5 
PINOCCHIO IN AMERICA. By Angelo Patri, 
with pictures by Mary Liddell. Capricious adven- 
tures of the famous little wooden boy in “the land 
of the free.” 2.00 


If you want to know more about our 
books for boys and girls send for Junior 
Books, our complete illustrated catalog. 


EYES FOR THE DARK. By Monica Shannon. 
Whimsy and modern magic in fairy tales that grew 
in the California mountains. Colorful illustrations. 
by C. E. Millard. 2.50 


THE BLACKSMITH AND THE BLACK- 

BIRDS. By Edith Rickert. Funny pictures by James 

Daugherty add to the gaiety of this nonsense 

tale .75 
4 


WHERE WAS BOBBY? By Mercuerite Clément. 
Johnny and Suzanne and their amusing pets in a 
little French village. Many pictures by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. 2.00 


THE KEWPIES AND THE RUNAWAY 
BABY. Written and illustrated by Rose O’ Neill. 
On a surprising baby hunt with the versatile 
Kewpies. e 1.50 


A PRINCESS COMES TO OUR TOWN. By 

Rose Fyleman. A fairy princess visits a little English 

town. Many pictures by Erick Berry. 2.00 
° 

DAVY JONES'S LOCKER. By Reed Fulton. 

With a freedom-loving ladon the eventful Astorian 

Expedition of 1810. Illustrated. 2.00 


¢ 
TISZA TALES. By Rosika Schwimmer. Hungarian 
legends, gorgeously illustrated in colors and black 
and white by Willy Pogany. 5.00 


Doustepay, DorAN AND COMPANY, INC. 


Name 


Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send me your catalogue of Junior Books. 





Address. 











City_ 
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This advertisement was not prepared by one of the out- 
standing advertising agencies, It was not prepared by a Literary News 
$25,000 a year copywriter. Nor was it prepared by any To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
copywriter. It is taken as it is from The Retail Book- Sir: 

i. seller, published by Baker and Taylor, the largest 


f In spite of the increased number of our 
wholesale distributor of books in the United States. 


literary journals, there still seems to be one 
task left undone both by your magazine 


BOOKBUYERS ELECT MILNE and by its contemporaries. That task is 


the furnishing of a brief column of news 


“THE HOUSE AT POOH CORNER” leads about contemporary writers, 


Contemporary valuations of books have 


national sales for the past month, both fiction frequently proved wrong when compared 


with the verdict of time. Hence many 
second-rate critics, careful of their prestige, 
have dealt almost wholly with the estab- 


and non-fiction 


6 pipe A. A. Milne and E. H. Shepard have lished past. But more courageous critics 


another juvenile best-seller. After the almost incredible 


done what ‘seemed impossible—they have made realize that time is merely an artificial term 
which can be analyzed into many parts, and 
that each part is some man who, by praise 


sales of “When We Were Very Young,” booksellers, or blame or actual publication, keeps alive 
like the oldest oyster, shook their heavy heads. They some book. oe critics, then, do 
were willing to be convinced but frankly skeptical. Then at ee ee en ee eee 

aaa is I of time, but play their parts as minute-men 
came “Winnie-the-Pooh” and the second triumph, then of time, best qualified to see and judge the 


“Now We Are Sex, and at last “The House at Pooh contemporary scene. 


Corner” which Mr. Milne says quite definitely is the 
final Christopher Robin book. __Fyedorick W. Childe 


P 


tion as well as non-fiction—some of the best as well as 


To such courageous critics to-day has 
been added the strength of modern business 
methods, and our various book clubs are 
the result. Formerly the critic wrote a 
thousand words on a book; and of the rela- 
UBLISHER’S NOTE:—Naturally one reason why tively ra —_ who read his review, still 

: fewer had inclination and money enough to 
these books of Mr. Milne outsell all books of fic- guudhins te Keak, ‘Tau helen Gr 
ical ballyhoo in recent years for Melville 


the best-selling books in the history of publishing have and Stephen Crane did not result in popu- 
been published in the last four years —is that grown- Aity pokes puiantion of ssee Gat one 

f z - : book by each man. Nine-tenths of their 
ups enjoy him as much as if not more than children. In elie ake tes sani: aul ix Ulels te Gene 
four successive years with foursuccessive books, Mr. Milne as before. But the clubs—four general 
has broken all existing best-seller records. This in itself ones, and the specialized ones on poetry, 


establishes a record which it would seem humanly im- 


religion, free thought, crime, and juveniles 
—can secure the purchase of nearly 200,000 


possible to break or even equal. The charm and spon- books every month. The contemporary 


taneity of Mr. Milne are apparently. inexhaustible. 


For gift purposes, When We Were Very Young and 
Now We Are Six, boxed, five dollars. The House at 
Pooh Corner and Winnie-the-Pooh, boxed, five dollars. 


Each book is beautifully bound with gold edges, 
top, bottom, and side. Price per volume, $2.50. 
Regular edition, $2.00 per volume. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New York City 


critic—there must be at least forty on club 
committees—can deal in deeds instead of 
words. Many more persons will purchase 
the books which he recommends than would 
read any article he might write in criticism 
of those books. 

This one duty of contemporary criticism 
is to-day fulfilled better than ever before. 
But the second duty, that of recording facts, 
is badly neglected. 

Take the files of half a dozen weeklies 
and monthlies that deal largely or wholly 














with literature. Look through them for 
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Scribner Books for Christmas Gifts ; 
My Autobiography 
by Benito Mussolini 
“The biggest piece of he-man writing I have read in months: Only one other 
man could have written it, and he is dead. His name was Napoleon Bonaparte. 
... A startling self-revelation. ... It has been written by one of the most 
forceful characters in history.”—Harry Hansen in the New York World. 
Illustrated. $3.50 
99 ° 
**Even Unto Bethlehem”: The Story of Christmas 
by Henry van Dyke. With frontispiece in colors by N. C. WyeTH i) 
This is the newest and most significant Christmas story in the world. Daring, reverent, graphic, it 
tells new sides of the ancient story that make the whole account glow with fresh life. “A genuine 
contribution to Christmas literature.” —Boston Transcript. $1.50 
a 
The Complete Plays of James M. Barrie 
All the famous plays of the great Scotch dramatist are here—twenty in all—including “Peter Pan” 
and several other plays never before published. A nine-hundred-page volume chockful of humor, 
pathos, and human understanding. . $5.00 
An Iprat Girt 
OUR TIMES Plays 
by Mark Sullivan 
Swan Song In the two a now by John Galsworthy 
: dy Mr. Sullivan paints 
by John Galsworthy py ihe meta porto of The complete dramatic work of Mr. 
The last of the great Forsyte novels, American yesterdays. Galsworthy, including his recent New 
brilliant with satire on modern modes “The Turn of the Cen- York success, “Escape,” in a big vol- 
and morals and glowing with emo- tury” and “America Find- ume of almost 900 pages. Uniform 
tion. “A good story well told.”— ad Herself, two volumes, with “Caravan” and “The Forsyte 
oxed, $10.00; single vol- » ” $2.50 
Wirutam Lyon Puetps. $2.50 umes, $5.00. Saga. j 
The Story of France The Stream of History 
by Paul van Dyke by Geoffrey Parsons 
A one-volume narrative history of France for the A vivid, dramatic, and well-balanced history of 
general reader. Complete, authoritative, and as the world from creation to the present day. 
fascinating as a novel. $3.50 With pictorial decorations by James meee 
$5.00 
The gift book of the year for younger readers 5 
Drums (Scribner $2.50 Illustrated Classics) by James Boyd 
N. C. Wyeth has done 17 color pages and 46 drawings for this superb new edition of James Boyd’s 
famous story of the American Revolution. A finer gift book can hardly be imagined. $2.50 
— At all bookstores — 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
6 itl 























Points of View 


some simple but important facts—for in- 
stance, the dates of the deaths of Thomas 
Hardy, Anatole France, and Hermann Su- 
dermann. Each death produced.a flood of 
appreciations and memoirs, But you will 
not find the simple facts about the time and 
place and cause of their deaths recorded in 
our magazines. 

You can find those items in the news- 
papers, But for three reasons, newspapers 
are inadequate in such matters. Almost all 
of them are not printed on durable paper. 
Hence they are not bound and preserved in 
most libraries, and are not easily available 
for research. And finally, literary news 
(except scandals) rarely “makes” the daily 
papers; at best it results in whimsical ac- 
counts of tea parties. 

Here are some questions which contem- 
porary writers of literature have not an- 
swered adequately either in magazines or in 
newspapers: What were the exact circum- 
stances of Bierce’s going to Mexico? When 
did Booth Tarkington’s daughter die? 
When did Dreiser sail for Russia and how 
long did he stay there? What newspapers 
does Sherwood Anderson edit? With what 
colleges has Robert Frost been connected, 
and when? When and in what circumstances 
did Charlotte Mew die? Where are Hugh 
Walpole, Ford Madox Ford, and Carl 
Sandburg at any given moment? 

Do -these questions seem trivial and silly? 
They are exactly the sort of questions that 
earnest researchers work years on and write 
articles about, in order to gain degrees, 
fame, and higher salaries. Here is a similar 
list of “scholarly” questions: What were 
the exact circumstances of Poe’s entering 
West Point? When did Swift’s Stella die? 
When did Whitman go to New Orleans and 
what experiences had he on the trip? How 
many pieces of ‘real estate did John Milton 
sell? With what stock company was Wil- 
liam Shakespeare connected, and when? 
When and in what circumstances did Chris- 
topher Marlowe die? Where were Homer, 
Chaucer, and Oscar Wilde at any given 
moment? 

Wiser men than I say that such facts are 
important in literary study. If so, the 
magazines are neglecting a vital part of 
their duty. Opinions on books may be 
wrong and contrary to the verdict of time. 
But facts about writers, if wrong, can be 
immediately corrected. And such collec- 
tions of facts in durable, bound magazines 
scattered through the libraries of the land, 
might perhaps change future literary studies 
from a species of detective work to the 
reading and furthering of good books. 

I plead for columns of literary news in 
our magazines. W. L. WERNER. 

State College, Pa. 





The Crime Story 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Thanks for your editorial in a recent 
issue entitled, “Throw Out the Detective.” 

Only why not go a little further and 
make it “Throw Out the Crime Story”? 

Of what earthly use is the so-called mys- 
tery or crime story that makes a hero out 
of a criminal or interests the reader in the 
criminal inclinations of fictional person- 
ages? I can’t see them. I find them stupid 
and silly, and I can’t help wondering if the 
present vogue is not, to some extent, the re- 
sult of clever propaganda. Some people 
like to be in the mode. Raus mit the mys- 
tery fake yarn! 

ARTHUR G. PEACOCK. 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


Miss Sidgwick 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

To those of us who have been reading 
and enjoying Miss Ethel Sidgwick’s books 
for nearly fifteen years, it was a bit pain- 
ful to have your reviewer in the issue of 
November 17 refer to her constantly as 
Mrs. Sidgwick. And still more painful was 
his apparent implication, I admit that he 
did not say it directly—that she was a dis- 
ciple of Margaret Kennedy. Long before 
Margaret Kennedy wrote “The Constant 
Nymph,” the arrival of a new volume by 
Ethel Sidgwick, introducing us to more of 
her delightfully human people, was some- 
thing that brought a fresh joy to life. 

Your reviewer could not have been ig- 
norant of this, but he fails to make it clear 
in his review. Nor does he refer to a fact 
that Miss Sidgwick’s readers would have 
been interested to know, that this is the 
second appearance of most of the char- 
acters, who had already been introduced in 
“Laura.” PRISCILLA OsBORN. 

Washington, D. C 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Art 


THE HUMAN FORM IN ART. By F. 
R. YERBURY, Marshall Jones. 1928. 
The title of the book would suggest an 

encyclopedic scope. Actually the subject is 

more modest—the use of the model in ad- 
vertising design. ‘There are about ninety 
half-tone cuts of nude models, single or 
grouped, and the text is largely confined to 
suggestions by which these photographs may 
serve as the basis for effective commercial 
design. The merit of the method can only 
be weighed by a practitioner of commercial 
art, which your reviewer is not. In any 
other form of art, to consult the model be- 
fore the design had been conceived would 
be to put the cart before the horse. In ad- 
vertising art it may be otherwise. The book 
is well printed, the cuts clearly made from 
carefully chosen moleds, with a minimum 
of that disagreeableness with which the 
camera ordinarily invests the human alto- 


gether. 


Belles Lettres 


Tue Essays or Muicnaer, Lorp or Mon- 
TAIGNE. Dutton. 3 vols. $10. 

20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA, or Davin 
Correrrietp. By Robert Benchley. Holt. 
$2 


Biography 


TAMERLANE THE EARTH SHAKER. 
By Harotp Lams, McBride. 1928. $4. 
This, a companion volume to the author’s 

recent book on “Genghis Khan,” narrates the 

history of the other great Asiatic world 
conqueror. It is based on a variety of 
authorities ancient and modern, and gives 
something of the atmosphere of the Oriental 
world and of the fourteenth century. 

Whether any one can explain Tamerlane 

to the western mind is another question. 

His pyramid of skulls is merely the biggest 

one of the kind, and his military genius 

is still an unsolved problem. The volume 
is well illustrated and makes interesting 
reading. 

Samuet Pepys. By Arthur Ponsonby. Mac- 

millan. $1.25. 

Tiperius Casar. By G. P. Baker. Dodd, 
Mead. $3.50. 

Famiciak Letrers oN IMPORTANT OCCASIONS. 
By Samuel Richardson. Dodd, Mead. $4. 
Mary Suetrey. By Richard Church. Viking. 

$2. 

Racnet. By James Agate. Viking. $2. 

Tue Lire anp Writinc oF Joan Bunyan. 
Harpers. $2. 

Statky’s Reminiscences. By Major General 
L. C. Dunsterville. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Tue LetrersBoox or Sir Georce ETHEREDGE. 
Edited by Sybil Rosenfeld. Oxford Univer- 

sity Press. $7.50. 

Memoriss oF A Nun. By Denis Diderot. Bren- 
tanos. $4. 

Tue Letrers or Dororny Osporne to Wit- 
LIAM TempPLe. Edited by G. C. Moore 
Smith. Oxford Univers‘ty Press. $7. 

Lire AND Times oF C. R. Das. By Prithwis 
Chandra Ray. Oxford University Press. $5. 

Memories oF THE Duc pve Lavzun.  Trans- 
lated by C. K. Scott Moncrieff. Brentanos. $4. 


Drama 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 1927-1928. Edited 
by Burns MantTLe, Dodd, Mead. 
1928. $3. 

Once again the indefatigable Burns 
Mantle has performed for the theater the 
service that Edward J. O’Brien so untir- 
ingly performs each year for the short 
story. In this volume, which is the ninth 
of his annual collections of “Best Plays,” 
Mr. Mantle chooses for inclusion from the 
season just past, “Strange Interlude,” “The 
Royal Family,” “Burlesque,” ‘Coquette,” 
“Behold the Bridegroom,” “Porgy,” “Paris 
Bound,” “Escape,” “The Racket,” and “The 
Plough and the Stars.’ There is room for 
quarrel with the selection, as there always 
is in such a list. Objections may be raised 
against “Behold the Bridegroom” and “The 
Racket,” in favor of “Marco Millions,” 
“Maya,” “The Trial of Mary Dugan,” 
“Twelve Thousand,” or any other candi- 
date which personal preference may nom 
nate. But no one can fail to be grateful 
to Mr. Mantle for the rdle he so ably un- 
dertakes as statistician to each year’s theater. 
His own chronicle of “The Season in New 
York” is as direct as it is helpfully re- 
mindful. Against it, it is interesting to 
read the subsequent records by Virginia Dale 
and George C. Warren of the seasons in 
Chicago and San Francisco. 

The great value of Mr. Mantle’s book, 
however, is not in its signed summaries of 
past events, or even its condensation of 
the ten “best plays.” It lies, instead, in 


the rich data the volume affords. It is his 
inclusion of the full casts for each pro- 
duction of the year, the number of the per- 
formances each play has achieved, the date 
on which it opened and the theater at which 
it played, the complete facts of the Little 
Theater Tournament, the statistical sum- 
mary of the season, the list of plays “that 
have run over five hundred performances 
on Broadway,” the birthplace and birth 
dates (perhaps not so accurate) of promi- 
nent actors, and the “necrology,” the sad 
department with which the volume ends that 
makes it indispensable both for the worker 
in the theater, and the out-of-town play- 
goer who wants to keep up with what he 
may not have had the chance to see. 

Eva Le Gatuienne Civic Repertory Pays. 
Edited by Miss Le Gallienne. Norton. $3.50. 

ANNALS OF THE New York Stace. By George 
C. D. Odell. Vols. II and IV. Columbia 
University Press. 

Younc Love. By Samson Raphaelson. Bren- 
tanos. $2. 

Tuomas Heywarv. By Ovelia Cromwell. Yale 
University Press. $2.50. 

Between Fairs. By Wilfrid Gibson. Mac- 
millan. 

Tue DeveLropment or Dramatic Art. By 
Donald Clive Stuart. Appleton. $6. 

Tue AGAMEMNON oF iscuyLos. Translated 
by Sir Henry Sharp. Oxford University 
Press. 85 cents. 

Puaraon’s Daucuter. By Allison Gaw and 
Ethelean Tyson Gaw. Longsmans, Green. 
$1.50. 

Fiction 

SECOND EDEN. By FLORENCE Warb. 
Macrae Smith. 1928. $2.50. 

“This is a good, honest book. Florence 
Ward, an enthusiastic, hard-working writer, 
has the intelligence, which, in her case 
serves instead of talent, to write about the 
life she knows best. At a time when our 
really excellent young men go as far afield 

(Continued on next page) 














New Macmillan Poetry 





Carl Spitteler 
SELECTED 
POEMS 


Translated by J. F. Muirhead 
and Ethel C. Mayne 
The first English translation of 
the best work of the famous 
Swiss poet, winner of the Nobel 
prize in 1919. Romain Rolland 
has described Spitteler as the 
greatest poet of the age. In this 
collection one will find a wide 
variety of his poetry: whimsical 
poems bright with the gaiety of 
a child, longer poems that re- 
semble the old ballads in form, 
and symbolical poems full of 
ironical imagery. The transla- 
tion is always adequate and dis- 
tinguished. $2.50 


John Gould Fletcher 
THE BLACK 
ROCK 
AND OTHER POEMS 


The first new collection of poet- 
ry from Mr. Fletcher published 
in America in seven years. 
“The Black Rock, the finest work, 
we —— in the entire collec- 
tion, and one of the finest of our 
aie... a far step forward 
tom his early imagistic studies 
in which he presented the sur- 
face of skimmed over depths.” 
$3.00 
W. B. Drayton Henderson 


THE NEW 
ARGONAHTICA 


“We have in Mr. Henderson's 
imagination an imagination of 
the first order. He could not 
only conceive and plan one of 
the strangest epics it has ever 
been my lot to read, he has 
beaten the thing out in couplets 
of not infrequently excellent 
versé...some passages take fire 
and burn incandescently as little 
cont¢mporary verse burns in 
our day”—William Rose Benet 
in The Saturday Review. $3.00 


THE MACMILLAN 








Collected Works 





Collected Poems 








COMPANY — 


Edwin Arlington Robinson's 


SONNETS (1889-1927) 


All of Mr. Robinson's sonnets including some not hitherto 
published, have been collected in one volume.“ The son- 


nets deserve all praise. Some of them are 
already famous and must continue to be 
so.” — Mark Van Doren in The Nation. 

$1.75 
Cloth $1.50; Leather $3.00 
Collected Poems 


Cloth $10.50; Leather $15.00 
John Masefield’s New Poems 


Tristram 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT 


AND OTHER TALES IN VERSE 
“We cannot see how Midsummer Night 
can fail to take a high place among the 
many modern retellings of the Arthur 
story... John Masefield has wrought a 
beautiful and convincing replica of a me- 
diaval tapestry.” —N. Y. Times. $2.00 
4 vols. cloth $3.00 each. 
8 vols. leather $12.50 the Set. 


Thomas Hardy's Last Poems 


WINTER WORDS 
IN VARIOUS MOODS AND 
METRES 


Thomas Hardy's last literary legacy to 
poetry lovers everywhere. $ 
Cloth $3.50, Leather $4.25 


The Poetry of Sara Teasdale 
THE ANSWERING VOICE: 


Love Lyrics by Women 
A new edition with fifty new poems. 
Cloth $2.25; leather $3.75 
LOVE SONGS Cloth $1.60 
RIVERS TO THE SEA Cloth $1.60 
FLAME AND SHADOW Cloth $1.60 
DARK OF THE MOON Cloth $1.50 


These fourvolumes, leather,each, $2.75 


HELEN OF TROY $1.50 
RAINBOW GOLD: An Anchology for Children $2.00 


NEW YORK 



























40,000 READERS HAVE BEEN 
CHARMED BY THIS ROMANCE— 3 


have you read it? 


Phoebe Dibble, wistful and gallant little clown, 
has won her way into the hearts of more readers 
than ever read a Benefield book before. Read this 
delightfully different story of four people whose 
lives become entangled in a network of comedy 


and pathos. 


Benefield’s Best Book 


“Benefield has a knack for choosing situations, 
places and people not already over-familiar, of 
seeing in unregarded things colorful possibilities. 
Besides this he has a gift for treating old things 
in anew way. A LITTLE CLOWN LOST i :! 
far his best book.” —New York Herald 7 


“A charming story. Benefield is able to give 
beautiful moments and cruel ones as. well—a! 
with a touch that is deft.” —Milwaukee Journuai 


By BARRY BENEFIELD 


Author of The Chicken-Wagon Family, etc. 


A LITTLE 
CLOWN LOST 


At all Bookstores $2.00 THE CENTURY CO. 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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A Charming Story 
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Your Friends Will 
Enjoy 
Oscar Wilde's 
THE BALLAD OF 
READING GAOL 
$3.50 


Conceptions by John Vas- 
sos, illustrator of 


SALOME 
Limited edition $10.00 
SENSE AND 
SENSIBILITY 
MANSFIELD PARK 


By Jane Austen 
Brock Illustrations. 


$2.00 each 
THE INTRUDER 
By V. Blasco Ibanez 
Author of 
THE FOUR HORSEMEN 
OF THE APOCALYPSE 
$2.50 
HANS ANDERSEN 
THE MAN 
By Elith Reumert $3.50 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By Margharita Widdows 
$3.00 
FRA ANGELICO 
By William Hausenstein 


Beautifully illustrated 
$9.00 


HEREDITY AND CHILD 
CULTURE 
By Henry Dwight Chapin 
$2.50 


EVOLUTION OF TROUT 
AND TROUT FISHING 
By C. Z. Southard $10.00 
MODERN JAPAN AND 


‘ITS PROBLEMS 
By G. C. Allen $3.00 


Send for free, illustrated 


catalogue. 


E. P. DUTTON & C9., Inc. 
286-302 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. C 














— AT TEN 


CORNELIUS 
WEYGANDT 


Great and lesser figures of 
the literary world come to 
life in these informal es- 
says. 

Among them: Sterne’s unsuccess- 
ful attempt at farming; the 
strength and weakness of Francis 
Thompson and Lionel Johnson; 
Yeats in the Woods of Coole; the 
countriness of John Burroughs; 
Hudsox’s boyhood in the Argen- 
tine; Dunsany, Masefield and 
Stephen Phillips. 

$3.00 
UNIVERSITY OF 

PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 




















llth Edition—just published—ef a 
famous handy Atlas 


Bartholomew’s Handy Ref- 
erence Atlas of the World 


This ar Atlas hes been revised and 
improved by the addition of valuable new 
material, bringing it right * to date. 
Authoritative, quick and easy of reference, 
it is voy | the a a in an Atlas for the 
desk or library shelf. 


111 DOUBLE-PAGE MAPS IN COLORS 
and an index of 171 three-eolumm pages 


In Three Styles of Binding: 


Cloth, gilt edges......... $5.00 Net 
Morocco back, cloth sides, 
BE COMES ccccvcccccces 6.00 Net 


Full morocco, a genuine 

flexible binding, gilt 
DID ancasedasvctccces 8.50 Net 
are all strong and serviceable, 


The bin 
all have 1 gilt edges, 23 each copy is 
put up im a neat box. 


LAURIAT CO. Importers 


& For Sale at All Bookstores 











The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 

as possible for material, or when they stay 
at home find it fashionable to scoff at 
Main Street, it is refreshing to read a 
straightforward, objective story of a small 
town woman who finds no cause for self 
pity in her lot, and who takes life very 
directly with considerable courage and zest. 
Small town journalism, small town politics 
and ethics, are Miss Ward’s materials, and 
she makes them very much alive. 

Humor is totally lacking, and Miss Ward 
is an example of the hideous enslavement 
to the cliché, There are sentences, even 
whole pages, which should simply be struck 
out, The plot is obvious—the devoted wife 
and happy family, the sudden discovery of 
the husband’s infidelity, the faithful friend- 
of-the-husband, worshipping in loyal silence. 
The husband gets his due, the friend’s life- 
time devotion is rewarded, and in this case 
the happy couple go off to start all afresh 
on another newspaper. But there is con- 
siderable feeling for character, and a satis- 
fying, detailed, but not dragged-in reality 
of background, which comes from knowl- 
edge of the subject in hand. 


THE WORLD I SAW. By ANNA SHAN- 
NON Monroe, Doubleday, Doran. 1928. 
$2.50. 

The world this lady saw was that 
through which she passed while making her 
way upward as a novelist and as the author 
of articles and short stories in widely cir- 
culated magazines. She came unheralded 
to Chicago for her start, there soon had a 
first book accepted, and while awaiting the 
fate of numerous fiction manuscripts which 
she sent to popular Eastern periodicals, 
earned her living as a free-lance contributor 
to the daily press. Success shone permanently 
upon her when Theodore Dreiser, then edit- 
ing the Delineator, bought twelve articles 
from her dealing with business women’s 
careers. There soon followed flattering re- 
ceptions from Good Housekeeping, the 
mighty Bok, Mr. Lorimer, and other edi- 
torial moguls, which proved that she had 
positively arrived to stay. We have found 
her cheerful, unpretentious reminiscences 
agreeable and entertaining, but that portion 
of her book which dwells upon the author’s 
life of several years ago in Chicago and 
her associations with the Press Club of that 
city, seemed to us decidedly the most in- 
teresting. 


THE LAND OF THE GOLDEN 
SCARABS. By DiomeEpEs DE PEREYRA. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 1928. $2. 

Besides other merits, this unusual South 
American adventure tale has the distinction 
of being written by one of the very few 
men who has penetrated and explored the 

(Continued on page 526) 
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expression. 


$2.50 all stores 
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By ARTHUR 


A WOMAN 
AT DUSK 


AND OTHER POEMS 


™~ machine age is not discernible in the sweet and 
lovely verse of Arthur Stringer. These poems partake 
of the delicate sensuousness best exemplified in the immortal 
works of Keats. There is that same exquisitely fine taste, 
that patrician choice of image. Mr. Stringer displays a high 
art and speaks a universal language.— San Francisco News 


R. STRINGER reveals himself as one who has achieved 
full mastery of technique in poetry, a sure and fluent 
power of language and combined beauty and dignity of 


—Natuaniet A. Benson in Toronto Saturday Night 


THE BOBBS MERRILL COMPANY 


STRINGER 
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Follow Hoover with 


Circling South America 





CIRCLING 
SOUTH AMERICA 


By sien Anperson, Ln. D. 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
212 Swnmer Street, Boston 














Published this week 


By Mrs. Larz Anderson 


Today, South America is the world center 
of interest. Dwight Morrow, our Ambas 
sador extraordinary; Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh, our world envoy of peace, and 
now President-elect Herbert Hoover bring 
to our attention countries and peoples of 
which we have only the haziest idea. 


Mr. and Mrs. Larz Anderson visited all 
these places over a year ago, and Mrs. An- 
derson in this volume gives in an intimate 
personal way just the information needed to 
follow Mr. Hoover intelligently. 

Use the map, look at the many pictures, 
and read about the country that we ought 
to know best next to our own. 


Just Published 
$4.00 at all bookstores 


Marshall Jones Co. 
212 Summer S&t., Boston 





Hendrick Van Loon says: “Here within the pages 
of this book but for the merey of God we walk our- 
selves. The book is in a class by itself, a human document 
poured into the form of a novel.” 


Van Wyck Brooks says: “THE REBEL GENERATION seems to me a 
y y 


brilliant novel.” 


Selected by the Book League of America 


as its January book. 


“T do not think there can be any doubt about the wisdom of this selection.” 


—Gamaliel Bradford. 


THE REBEL 
GENERATION 


BY JO VAN AMMERS KULLER 


E. P. DUTTON @ CO., 1nc. 
286-302 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


ConpucTED By May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs. BecKER, c/o The Saturday Review. 


L. O., Palo Alto, California, says, “I 
should be glad of a list of standard books 
on the subject of demonology and animism, 
with some indication of their cost.” 


HE reader who begins a tour of witch- 
craft books with “The Witch Cult in 
Western Europe,” by M. A. Murray (Ox- 
ford University Press), is fortified against 
an error to which many modern readers are 
prone. Because the phenomena of “bewitch- 
ment” are handily explicable by modern 
psychiatry, it is often hastily assumed that 
the whole thing was only wholesale hallu- 
cination and hysterics. Now, that men and 
women, young and old; were ever really 
witches one may’ be permitted to doubt, but 
many men and women certainly thought 
they were; that witches ever did any dam- 
age with waxen images and incantations 
one may cheerfully deny, but one must ad- 
mit that many of them tried to. That they 
flew through the air to Sabbats we need not 
credit, but they were going to them on 
Long Island as late as the ’forties, when the 
father of a friend of mine was taken by his 
nurse to peep through the cracks of a de- 
serted barn and watch a circle of elderly 
ladies dancing widdershins around the 
“head-devil,” a masked man in a woman’s 
petticoat, playing the fiddle—to the end of 
his days the boy could whistle that tune. 
The dance concluded, they withdrew deco- 
rously enough to Connecticut, no doubt to 
New Haven, for there was a coven nearby— 
or was it Hartford? I cannot admit the state- 
ment of one of his family’s servants that they 
crossed the Sound by changing a bone into 
a boat, though his account of finding the 
bone buried in the sand zeady for a. return- 
trip is quite precise, There certainly was a 
well-defined ritual of witchcraft, an ex- 
traordinary and fascinating survival: the 
ceremonies of the Sabbat, of the Beltane 
celebrated in John Buchan’s “Witch Wood” 
—where they are performed by a strong de- 
legation from the local Presbyterian church 
—are ancient, however dishonorable. They 
are, according to Prof. Murray, debased 
forms of the prehistoric earth-worship that 
took to earth when Christianity invaded and 
conquered Europe. Their fertility-rites, 
come down from a day before agriculture, 
are celebrated at the turns of the pastoral 
year. 

One could, of course, begin with the 
“History of Witchcraft and Demonology,” 
or the huge “Geography of Witchcraft” 
(Knopf), authoritative works on demonol- 
ogy by the Reverend Montague Summers, 
but while he knows all about witches, he 
also quite clearly believes in ‘them— war- 
lock, stock, and barrel. Of the Rev. Mon- 
tague Summers I know nothing more than 
his books, but having read these with some 
care, I think his mind must be one of the 
most interesting anachronisms of modern 
times. Not long since he translated the 
“Demonology” of Ludovico Maria Sinis- 
trari, published in a limited edition by the 
Fortune Press, and this summer the “Mal- 
leus Maleficarum” noticed above. The 
“Dezmonologie” of King James I, another 
earnest witch-fighter, is one of the Bodley 
Head Quartos published by Dutton. William 
Roughead’s story of James’s dark adver- 
sary, black Bothwell, the “head devil” of 
his day, is told in “The Rebel Earl” (Dut- 
ton), which one might not guess from title 
or appearance to be as neat a demon-story 
as one wouid wish. 

The reader content with a popular “gen- 
eral survey” can find it in “The Mysteries 
and Secrets of Magic,” by C. J. S. Thomp- 
son (Lippincott), which runs from ancient 
times to the present amulet-sellers on Ox- 
ford-street, and has charms, pentagrams, 
magic squares, and exorcisms enough to 
bring in or put out any number of spirits, 
granted the proper ingredients and condi- 
tions. I learned from this book that the 
famous sorcerer, Doctor Dee, had his labora- 
tory just where I lived last summer, “be- 
tween Mortlake Church and the Thames”; 
it was not in our house, for that was not 
built before 1690 and it was around 1570 
that Queen Elizabeth used to drop in on her 
way from hunting in Richmond Park and 
consult his celebrated “black mirror.” He 
showed it her once against the wall of the 
church, across from my window, and in the 
church he now lies buried—not, I notice, 
being shown off to visitors. The air in our 
garden was clear of phantoms all summer: 
what magician could hold out against three 
hundred years of Mortlake bells ringing 
the changes over his head? 


A popular work now out of print was 
Moncure D, Conway’s “Demonology and 
Devil Lore”; a more recent one is J, W. 
Wickwar’s “Witchcraft and the Black Art” 
(McBride). “Animism,” by E. Clodd, is 
in the “Religions Ancient and Modern” se- 
ries published by the Open Court, and G. 
W. Gilmore’s “Aninism” is published by 
Marshall Jones. One may go up several 
branch roads of the subject without getting 
out of the English language: “The Pagan 
Bible,” compiled by Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie 
(Platonist Press), is an anthology of the 
soul of man and its helpers according to 
the ancients, from Hesiod to Dionysius the 
Areopagite; in a little pamphlet, “Nego- 
tium perambulans in tenebris” (Oxford), 
Paul Perdrizet collects “études de démono- 
logie Greco-Orientale”; ‘Devil Worship,” 
by I. Joseph (Badger), is “the sacred books 
and traditions of the Yezidiz,” and Revell 
publishes “Satan, his Personality, Power, and 
Overthrow,” by E. M. Bounds, and “Spir- 
itism and the Fallen Angels in the Light of 
the Old and New Testaments,” by J. M. 
Gray. “Are Mediums Really Witches?” by 
John Touey, is one of the books reviewed 
in the latest Benchley, “David Copperfield, 
or, 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea” (Holt), 
for which I have had my ear to the ground 
for some time, but as any book used by 
Robert Benchley for one of his serious 
book-reviews promptly takes on thereby an 
airy incredibility, I am not at all certain 
that there is really such a volume. If there 
is, according to the notice it must be nice 
and creepy. ‘Masks and Demons,” by 
Kenneth MacGowan and Herman Rosse 
(Harcourt, Brace), is concerned as much 
with stagecraft as with witchcraft. 

With “Irish Witchcraft and Demonol- 
ogy,” by St. John Seymour (Oxford), we 
enter a new and fertile field. Are there not 
witches in the two volumes of “Visions and 
Beliefs of the West of Ireland” (Putnam), 
collected by Lady Gregory and William 
Butler Yeats? I cannot now say, for when 
I lent the book to a family retainer, some 
time since, she told me it was not right for 
me to have it back, because I did not be- 
lieve in the Shee. So she gave me an extra 
copy of the “Glories of Mary” for it, and 
having thus ransomed the Little People from 
under the hand of the unbeliever, retired 
from domestic service and took the boek 
with her—and I have never felt it quite 
polite to get another copy. 

Goodspeed’s in Boston publishes the three- 
volume “Witchcraft Delusion in New. Eng- 
land,” and “Annals of Witchcraft in New 
England and Elsewhere in the United 
States,” both compiled by S. G. Drake. 
“Narratives of the Witchcraft Cases, 1648- 
1706” are in the series of original historical 
narratives issued by Scribner. “Salem 
Witch Trials,” by W. N. Gemmill, comes 
from McClung. There is a “Philosophy 
of Witchcraft,” by F. Watson (Appleton), 
and by all means read the chapters on the 
subject in Lea’s history of the Inquisition. 
It was here that first I read the statistics of 
Nicholas Rémy, witch-judge of Lorraine, 
who based his book on goo cases executed 
in fifteen years; the total number executed 
in Germany in the seventeenth century is es- 
timated at 100,000, France somewhat less, 
though Henry of Navarre had a heavy hand 
at it; there were 30,000 victims in Great 
Britain, Scotland being especially given 
to it. 

One may watch Scotch witches in action 
in John Buchan’s remarkable novel, “Witch 
Wood” (Houghton Mifflin), as reliable as 
any of the works of reference. An English 
village does its spiriting more gently in 
Sylvia Townsend Warner’s “Lolly Wil- 
lowes” (Viking), and there is a deadly 
magic in her admirable short story, “The 
Maze,” which makes its first appearance as 
one of the luxurious type-specimens with 
which the current volume of “The Fleuron” 
(Doubleday, Doran) is embellished. The 
very title of H. S. Gorman’s novel tells a 
tale, “The Place Called Dagon” (Doran), 
but one must go deeper to get the symbolism 
of “The Strange Case of Miss Annie 
Spragg,” Louis Bromfield’s recent experi- 
ment in demonology (Stokes). There is a 
collection of “Devil Stories” (Knopf) com- 
piled by M. J. Rudwin, but the most touch- 
ing story in which a demon lover appears is 
“A Mirror for Witches,” a story of old 
New England by Esther Forbes (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) that no sympathetic reader is 
likely to forget. 
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THE ARTS 





Here is true 
adventure 
for you! 
Adventure of the body and 
of the mind — adventure that spans four centuries 


and girdles the globe — that will fill your eve- 
nings with the actual deeds of men, now thrilling, 





now inspiring, and now good for hours of 
hearty laughter. 


CAP’N GEORGE FRED 
Told by Himself 
“[ve wrung more salt water out of my mittens than 
you’ve ever sailed over, by Godfrey!” The last whaling 
captain tells his own amazing story in his own salty 


words. $4. 


IN THE IMPERIAL SHADOW 

by Mirza Mahmoud Khan Saghaphi 
Like a tale from the Arabian Nights! The true story 
of the Oriental luxury, cruelty, intrigue and beauty of 
the court of the Mad Shah of Persia, told by a former 
Page to the Shah. $3.50 


THE OUTERMOST HOUSE 
by Henry Beston 
For one whole year one man watched Nature moving 
through the seasons on the great beach of Cape Cod, 
and here understandingly chronicles the land and sea 
and their creatures. $3 


THE BOOK OF RABELAIS 
by Jake Falstaff 
The lusty creator of Gargantua and Pantagruel lives 
and talks and laughs once more in this earthy, wine- 
soaked biography by a brilliant new American writer. 
$4. 
LET’S DO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
by Carveth Wells 
If you have ever cruised — or may ever cruise — don’t 
—don’t—don’t miss this indispensable, uproarious 
compendium of facts and fun. $2.50 


THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES 
by Charles W. Ferguson 
Nineteen sure ways to be saved! Ride to glory on 
Bahai, Buchmanism, Russellism, Ku Kluckery or 
Thought Gelatin! A fascinating, astonishing history of 
strange religious sects in America. $3.50 


QUEER BOOKS 

by Edmund Pearson 
Oh what our grandparents used to laugh at and weep 
over! The author of Murder at Smutty Nose presents 
an array of quaint forgotten American books that will 
give you a month of table talk. $3. 


For sale at all bookstores 
DOUBLEDAY DORAN ARDEN CITY, N. 
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BOOK SERVICE 


will do your Christmas book shopping for you. It is the only 
service of its kind which promptly fills orders for ANY book. 
Place your order and we do the rest. Our Editorial Committee 
is prepared to give expert advice on important art books on all 
phases of art. Telephone or write your orders today. 


THE ARTS BOOK SERVICE 
Organized by THE ARTS Magazine 


Regent 8188 139 East 54th Street, New York 
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Can 250,000 Frenchmen 





Prix Femina? 


: —in storming the book stalls of France for 
this languorous tale of the East: Departure, 
a novel by Roland Dorgeles, winner of the 








Picture the possibilities yourself. A 
steamer bound from Marseilles to Cochin- 
China. Names alone evoke mirages: Port 
Said, Djibouti, Penang, Singapore. Strange 
passengers relentlessly enmeshing them- 
selves in a network of intrigue. Terror and 
mystery dart through the ship. Gossip be- 
comes conspiracy, and rumor drama. Inevi- 
table tragedy massing itself, ready to strike 
during the blood heat of the days or the 
seductive calm of the nights. 


Surely 250,000 Frenchmen can’t be wrong 


in calling for such a novel. Nor can you! 


DEPARTURE 


A novel by ROLAND DORGELES ~* A? ail Bookstores $2.50 
Published by SSMON AND SCHUSTER 





Who... 


... Started the War? 


- HE guilt clause of the Treaty of Versailles 
is now pulverized” by The Origins of the 
World War, a new book of world-wide impor- 
tance which represents ‘ 
dramatic historical revolution ever achieved.” 
eminent 
“Whoever else is read, Mr. Fay must be read. 
And it would contribute powerfully to the un- 
derstanding and peace of the world if all editors, 
politicians, preachers and teachers were required 
to read him before opening their mouths on the 

present state of Europe’s tangled affairs.” 


_ THE ORIGINS OF 
THE WORLD WAR 


By Sidney B. Fay 


At all bookstores now — 2 vols. $9.00 


Charles A. Beard, 


The Macmillan Company, 


‘the greatest and most 


historian, says: 





New York 





BWo Pour Christmas Shopping Early 
ALL NEW BOOKS AT DISCOUNT 
A Few Bargains From Our New Free Catalog 


BOSTON, Upton Sinclair ($5.00) $4.00 | 
FATHER, Brown ($2.00) 60 
INTRUDER, Ibanez ($2.50) 
LILY CHRISTINE, Areln ($2.50) 
OLD PYBUS, Deeping ($2.50) 
PENELOPE’S MAN, Erskine ($2.50) 
POINT COUNTERPOINT, Huxley 
($2.50) 
ALL KNEELING, Parrish ($2.50) | 


ELIZABETH AND ESSEX, Strachey 
($3.75) 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Beveridge 
(312.50) 

MEET GENERAL GRANT, Woodward 
($5.00) 

RAIDERS OF DEEP, Thomas ($2.50) 

JOUN BROWN’S BODY, Benet ($2.50 


DREISER LOOKS AT RUSSIA ($3.00) 
GOETHE, Ludwig ($5.00) 








Open Evenings Until Xmas 
Juveniles 
French Books 
Xmas Cards 


30 West 47th Street 





Gift Books 
Limited Editions 
Fine Bindings 


New York 


Phones Bryant 0720-0740 








BAD GIRL, Delmar ($2.50) } 
BAMBI, Salten ($2.50) j 
CASPAR HAUSER, Wassermann (3.00) 
CHILDREN, Wharton ($2.50) 2. j 
ANNIE SPRAGG, Bromfield ($2.50) 00 | 
DESTINY BAY, Byrne ($2.50) | 
HARNESS, Gibbs ($2.50) 
DOOMED SHIP, Gray ($2.00) | 
SHANTY IRISH, Tully ($2.50) } 
SWAN SONG, Galsworthy ($2.50) 
ORLANDO, Woolf ($3.00) 

ANGEL TROUBLED WATERS ($2.50) 


All Books Brand New — Postpaid East 


PLAYS, Galsworthy ($2.50) 
VARIETY OF THINGS, Beerbohm 


STRANGE INTERLUDE, O'Neill ($2.50) 
MORROW’S ALMANAC (82.50) 13 
BUCK IN SNOW, Millay ($2.00) 
COOD MORNING AMERICA, Sandburg 

($3.00) 2.50 
HOUSE AT POOH CORNER, Milne 

($2.00) 1.70 
WHY WE MISBEHAVE ($3.00) 2.55 
OFF DEEP END, Morley ($2.50) 42.18 


Mississippi — Others Add Sc Volume 





The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from page 524) 

vast, western Brazilian wilderness in which 
the action takes place. That jungle im- 
mensity east of Peru, bounded on the south 
by the Madera River, is known to have held 
a kingdom of the ancient Incas and to have 
been the land of the Spanish conquerors’ 
fabulous gold-mines. Two engineers of an 
American mining corporation undertake the 
perilous journey across that region for the 
purpose of mapping it and discovering the 
potentialities of the extinct mines for being 
worked anew. It is the story of their ex- 
traordinary experiences on that quest which 
fills almost the entire book, and we recom- 
inend it to those readers of adventure fiction 
who seek novelty, authenticity of descrip- 
tion, and intensely thrilling narrative. 


THOUGH THIS BE MADNESS. By 
RoBERT KEABLE, Putnam’s, 1928. 
There is nothing remarkable in “Though 

This Be Madness,” but we can find re- 

lease from reality for a couple of hours 

as we follow John Henry Montague-Smith 
in his revolt against the restraints of his 
schoolmaster’s life. The chief interest of 
the novel is the exposition of the young 
man’s unorthodox ideas on pedagogy. It 
is too bad that at the end of the narrative 

Montague-Smith’s ideals go smash in the 

face of a job lost, and high revolt wilts into 

meek acceptance of tradition, Mr. Keable’s 
chapters that take the action into North 

Africa are diverting, although they hardly 

seem to belong to this particular novel. 

Furthermore, he does well with the voyage 

of the decrepit The Queen of Carthage and 

with the little prostitute that Monty found 
on board. Although in no way first-class, 
the novel is often lightly entertaining. 

Edited by Hanna 

$2.50. 

Dorothy Cottrell. 


DenMark’s Best Srories. 
Astrup Larsen. Norton. 

Tue SinciInc Gop. By 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

Swann’s Way. By Marcel Proust. 
Library. 95 cents. 

Tne Gorpven Ass. By Lucius Apuleius. Modern 
Library. 95 cents. 


Modern 


Tue Cask or SerGeant Griscua. By Arnold 
Zweig. Viking. $2.50. 

Tue Dovuste. By Edgar Wallace. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2 net. 


EnTeR Sir Joun. By Clemence Dane and 
Helen Simpson. Cosmopolitan. 

‘L..x% Spacious ADVENTURE OF THE MAN IN THE 
SrreetT. By Eimar O’Duffy. Macmillan. 
Tue Joy Pepprer. By A. H. Shoenfeld. Pri- 

vately printed, Pegnel Press, New York. 


Juvenile 
(For Children’s Bookshop, see page 518) 


Poetry 

THE AMERICA BOOK OF VERSE. 

Edited by Francis X. Taxsot, S. J. 

New York: The America Press. 1928. 

An anthology devoted to poems which 
have appeared in one national Catholic 
magazine, America, cannot be compared 
with the more typical anthologies. Ite 
horizon is deceivingly close. However, for 
a special group of readers the editor’s ob- 
ject is admirable and it is undoubtedly ful- 
filled. Though there are not many notable 
poems in this collection, there are some that 
repay the moment’s leisure, among which 
are those by Thomas Butler Feeney, Aline 
Kilmer, Sister M. Eleanore, Katharine 
Tynan, Francis Carlin’ 


THE LYRIC SOUTH, Edited by Appi- 
sON HipparD. Macmillan. 1928. $2.50. 
The editor, with taste and academic 

modesty and a slight humor, has collected a 

number of the best poems by contemporary 

Southern writers. ‘The old order is chang- 

ing,” says Dean Hibbard. Dead is the 

South of tradition. Southern convention- 

alism, sectionalism, conservatism are fading 

beside the clearer, livelier lights of modern 
life and thought. These poets still estab- 
(Continued on page 531) 








The Wits’ Weekly 
Conducted by Epwarp Davison 


Competition No. 49. A prize of 
fiften dollars is offered for the best 
rendering into modern American 
prose vernacular of Mark Antony’s 
oration from “Julius Cesar.” Entries 
must not exceed 400 words, but the 
whole oration need not necessarily be 
translated. (Entries should reach the 
Saturday Review office, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City, not later than 
the morning of December 31.) 
































PSYCHOGRAPHER 
LAUDS CRIME CLUB 
MYSTERY STORIES 


Gamaliel Bradford, Noted 
Biographer, Joins Ranks of Ce- 
lebrities Who Read Mysteries 


PRAISES “THE VELVET HAND” 


In common with Herbert Hoover, 
Ambassador Morrow, and scores of 
other noted statesmen and _ finan- 
ciers, Gamaliel Bradford enjoys good 
inystery stories. The creator of the 
“psychographical” method of biog- 
raphy recently read Hulbert Foot- 
ner’s new book of Madame Storey 
tales, and issues the following state- 
ment: 

“The Velvet Hand’ by Footner 
has given me a great deal of satis- 
faction. The last two stories, “The 
Pot of Pansies’ and ‘The Legacy 
Hounds,’ are especially well worked 
up and thrilling. 

“The attraction of the book is 
chiefly Madame Storey, whose ac- 
quaintance I am ashamed to say I 
had not made before. In the horde 
of varied followers of Sherlock 
Holmes she is a really novel and 
original figure, and when one is 
infinitely fed up with the long series 
of those who are by no means so, 
one has an extreme relish for the 
innovation.” 


VELVET HAND 


by Hulbert Footner 
$2 at all bookstores 
THE CRIME CLUB 











OLD RIALTO THEATRE 


118 HUDSON STREET 
HOBOKEN 


Week of December 17 


OUR SENSATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 
ANOMALY 


AFTER DARK 


OR, NEITHER MAID, 
WIFE, NOR WIDOW 


FAMOUS MELODRAMA 
OF 1868, PLAYED IN ITS 
OWN TEMPO. 


THE HOUSE SEATS ONLY 700 
CALL HOBOKEN 8088 
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For a Merrier Christmas 





















f 
7 . \aey7, fOST PEOPLE enjoy the idea of giving Christmas presents. 
f F (h Wie | The very thought calls up the merry bustle of shopping, the 
as Har TS i iNAZEs | fun of choosing the perfect gift for every friend, the pretty 
x | business of delivering gay packages through the falling snow. 
Y MAGASZINE ik 
) © hi But consider with the stern eye of the realist what actually happens. 
,, ——— Most of us stagger home from the crowded shops the day before Christ- 
Q sewer Bain" mas with aching feet and a bad case of brain fag, with the uncomfort- 
x able knowledge that Uncle John already has eleven cigarette cases and 
; always selects his own neckties anyway. 
' There is another way of doing it. At your own desk, right now, 
As you can do most of your Christmas shopping happily and easily. You 
x can choose for the people you like best the thing they're really going to 
3 ' , people y g they going 
; Special Holiday Offer enjoy all year round. For the new Harpers—recently referred to by 
‘4 The regular price of Har- Norman Hapgood as “one of the few American magazines that have 
A pers Magazine is $4.00 a any mental vigor”—is the favorite reading of modern-minded people 
! ween. ee ae Sag @ who want to know what is happening in our present-day world, and 
\; special holiday price of wl Diag ie a 
three dollars a year for want their information in authoritative and entertaining terms. 
ts each subscription if you Only three dollars each (if you order more than one subscription) 

order more than one. Do for the most flattering and utterly right present for the friends you 
| not send money unless you ils sia d add Cie welll Siete te 
3 greler, We dull bo dei value most. Send us their names and addresses now. We will forw 

to bill you later. your name a graceful holiday card at the proper time. 
a 
‘ 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER 


WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT THE MEANING OF THE 
IT? KELLOGG TREATY 
Elmer Davis Henry Cabot Lodge 


A DANTE OF THE BARNS A DAY WITH CHARLIE 


ST 


THE CRISIS ON BROADWAY 
Kenneth Macgowan 


THE COST OF PROSPERITY 


James Truslow Adams 


MAS aad Hey 
aa ioe 


Ellen DuPoise CHAPLIN ; 
Konrad Bercovici A FAMILY DOCTOR SPEAKS 
HAVE WOMEN CHANGED HIS MIND 
BUSINESS? IDLE HANDS 


Wingate M. Johnson, M.D. 


Anne W. Armstrong Katharine Fullerton Gerould 


ak 


4 THE GIRL WHO TRIED EVERY- 
, THE NOVEL IN THE SOUTH GERMANY AFTER TEN YEARS THING 
. | Ellen Glasgow Edgar A. Mowrer Susan Ertz 


Harpers MaGazing, 49 East 33 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send Harpers Magazine for one year to the following names at your special rate of three dollars each for more than 


~~ 
“. 










one subscription. I am enclosing $.............-.20-06: (or, bill me later.) 
, : 

es RS ao al a a mail lgics tame edn ube eite RE os ino 54 Kiln d bad tae 6iGs pete 
f | 
“4 ° | 
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~ Collected Poems 
by MARGARET WIDDEMER 


“Those of us who love Miss Widdemer's ‘A Poet in 
Paradise’ and “The Old Road to Paradise’ and other 
lilting poems of hers will rejoice in this volume of her 
collected verse.” —Baltimore Sun 


“There is variety enough to her thinking to make a fat 
volume of her verse an enjoyable possession.” 
Q —Providence Journal 


“*Collected Poems’ is not necessary to establish Miss Wid- 
demer’s place in the poetic world. She earned her repu- 
tation long ago. But ‘Collected Poems’ gathers her to- 
gether for her readers. And it is welcome.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle 


“To quote the exquisite things would be to quote al- 

most everything. ‘Collected Poems’ deserves a place in 

the library of every man and woman who loves beauty.” 
° —Cincinnati Times-Star 


$2.50 


CHarcourt, Brace x Company 

















The World you live in... 


CIENCE has smashed the world of classical 
physics and is remoulding it in bewildering 

new patterns. What is the nature of the phy- 
sical world science has rebuilt for you to live in? 


A great scientist, who understands human nature 
as well as the new conceptions of the universe, 
explains in this new book not only the purely 
physical discoveries of science, but their relation 
to the wider aspects and interests of our human 
race. 


Here is a thoroughly scientific book about the 
complexities of the modern world, written in 
such a manner that any intelligent reader may 
understand them. 


THE NATURE OF THE 
PHYSICAL WORLD 


By A. S. Eddington 
At all bookstores now... . $3.75 


The Macmillan Company, New York 

















JOHN ARNOLD 
wins the Dutton Mystery 


Prize for December with 


The Murders in Surrey Wood 


A cry that fills the air with horror, a 
corpse that vanishes, the miniature of a 
girl’s exquisite face. 


Just published— 
A gift for those who want the latest 
as well as the best. 


$2.00 








‘The Compleat Collector. 


RARE BOOKS: FIRST FDITIONS: FINE TYPOGRAPHY 





~ Conducted by Carl Purington Rollins 








In the Library 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Fame the oriels, one by one, 
Slowly fades the setting sun; 
On the marge of afternoon 
Stands the new-born crescent-moon; 
In the twilight’s crimson glow 
Dim the quiet alcoves grow; 
Drowsy-lidded Silence smiles 

On the long, deserted aisles ; 

Out of every shadowy nook 
Spirit faces seem to look. 

Some with smiling eyes, and some 
With a@ sad entreaty dumb ;— 
He who shepherded his sheep 
On the wild Sicilian steep, 

He above whose grave are set 
Sprays of Roman violet ;— 
Poets, sages—all who wrought 
In the crucible of thought. 

Day by day as seasons glide 

On the great eternal tide, 
Noiselessly they gather thus 

In the twilight beauteous, 

Hold communion each with each, 
Closer than our earthly speech, 
Till within the east are born 
Premonitions of the morn! 


A De Vinne Exhibition 


C* the evening of November 15 the 
Grolier Club inaugurated an exhibi- 
tion of the work of Theodore L. De Vinne 
by a meeting of the Club in his memory. 
Mr. Ira Brainerd spoke at some length on 
De Vinne and his work, an entertaining and 
loyal tribute by one who had known De 
Vinne intimately for many years. Mr. J. 
W. Bothwell and Mr. J, C. Oswald also 
spoke. 

De Vinne was one of the founders of 
the Grolier Club, served it in numerous 
ways, and printed for it a very large num- 
ber of its publications. In connection with 
the one hundredth anniversary of his birth 
the Club has arranged an exhibition of his 
work, which is now on display at 47 East 
6oth Street, and is open to the public. It 
should be seen by all interested in printing, 
both for its own sake and as a corrective 
for the present hideous tendencies in print- 
ing—tendencies which are not new, which 
have before now infested the craft, and 
which will again be lived down. 

De Vinne’s work shown here includes 
early memorabilia connected with the firm 
of Francis Hart & Co., and the De Vinne 
company; the historical writings, including 
the “Invention of Printing,” the series 
called “The Practice of Typography,” and 
other works; pages from the Century 
Magazine and the Century Dictionary; 
books printed for the Grolier Club; and 
books printed for other clients. Notable 
for size and importance are the Book of 
Common Prayer, and the Jade book. 

The most notable feature about these 
books of yesterday, however. is the com- 
plete mastery of the technique of printing 
which they show. De Vinne was distinctly 
the Master Printer. This stands out above 
his work as a scholar, as a designer of 
books, as a book collector. He maintained 
for many years in New York city a large 
and important printing-office, where he 
dealt continually with clients and with 
workmen. He managed a printing-office 
where the quality of work was so success- 
fully maintained on a high plane as to 
give it a commanding position in this coun- 
try and Europe. And his active interest 
in the national organization of fellow- 
printers, the United Typothete of America, 
including the office of President, attests his 
practical devotion to the craft as well as 
to the art of printing. He was never in 
any sense an amateur of printing, though 
he did possess the amateur’s keen interest 
in the newer manifestations, either to praise 
or blame them. But his thorough ground- 
ing in the technical details of printing made 
him a good workman, and his knowledge 
of the history of the craft enabled him to 
bring to that practice more than mere dex- 
terity. 





“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 
SPSS UPS Wen a Nene Sa Mone Oa Meee Sa Mone aa Mens aa Mene 


Unfortunately De Vinne worked in a 
time when taste in matters typographic was 
at a low ebb. If he was able by reason 
of his knowledge to avoid the worst ex- 
cesses of his contemporaries, yet his work 
too often shows the poverty of the typo- 
graphical repertory of his day, and the 
heritage of bad models. For instance, his 
use of modern roman type of thin, wiry, 
attenuated form, while successful in its 
technical mastery of the problem, leaves the 
resultant work cold and dead. The re- 
print of Moxon’s “Mechanick Exercises,” 
done by him for the Typothete of the City 
of New York, shows the preface printed in 
an outrageous modern roman letter, He 
wanted to differentiate it from Moxon’s 
own work, which was reasonable; but the 
type selection was partly due to lack of 
good types, partly due to a deficiency in 
taste. So too, his book on title-pages, in 
the “Practice of Typography” series, would 
have been better if he had kept out of it 
those title-pages which are now, as one 
looks at them, quite bad, and never were 
good, however curious they may be. 

But there remains, if we recognize these 
limitations in his work, a solid foundation 
of remarkable performance. It is always 
important to realize that good printing, like 
good drawing, or good tone masonry, de- 
pends upon a thorough mastery of the tools 
of the trade, and this mastery De Vinne 
had. He was constantly reminding those 
associated with him of the necessity for 
doing the work as well as it could be done: 
no expense or trouble was too great to 
achieve that end. As a result, the work 
here shown can be most profitably studied. 


R. 


The Wooly Whale Press 


A NEW Press has lately sprung up in 

America having the above enigmatic 
name. We have received the first issues of 
the new venture—two well designed and 
admirably printed broadsides. The “first 
issue” of the new press is entitled “Le 
Chapeau Immortel,” by Earl H. Emmons, 
and is printed in an edition of 350 copies 
—printed on hand-made paper on a hand- 
press. The Wooly Whale is to be con- 
gratulated on of issuing at once a new 
edition of the “<ubaiyat” or the “Senti- 
mental Journey.” If it can keep away 
from the familiar titles of new presses, and 
issue sheets as entertaining as these we shall 
look forward with delight to its publica- 
tions. 








Announced for Publication 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF 
ROGER PAYNE. 175 copies. New 
York: The Harbor Press, $5. 

THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF JAMES 
BOSWELL. (Extended notice in a 
forthcoming issue.) New York: William 
Edwin Rudge. 





HE American Art Association sale of 

the nineteenth and twentieth of last 
month had as its most interesting items a 
holograph letter written by Napoleon for 
his mother before he was nineteen, filled 
with bad spelling and bad grammar; a set 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s works in twenty- 
two volumes, of which thirteen contain au- 
tograph, signed inscriptions; a series of un- 
published letters from Sir Walter Scott to 
Benjamin Rotch, Jr., together with the 
manuscript of Rotch’s poem, “Almalenza,” 
with marginal comments and criticisms in 
Scott’s handwriting; and Shelley’s “Prome- 
theus Unbound,” London, 1820, the first 
issue of the first edition. 











JAMES F. DRAKE, Inc. 
Rare Books :: First Editions 
Autographs 
CATALOGUES ISSUED 
14 West 40th Street, New York 
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Counter Attractions 








COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS : STAMPS & PRINTS 
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LITERARY SERVICES 








AMERICANA 


BACK NUMBERS GENERAL 


OUT OF PRINT 





AMERICAN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
Travel; local history and genealogy. Cata- 
logs on request. Cadmus Book Shop, 312 
West 34th St., New York. 


AMERICANA, FIRST EDITIONS, AND 
miscellaneous books. Catalogues on re- 
quest. Wyman C. Hill, 9 Haynes Court, 
Leominster, Mass. 





BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines. 
Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th St., New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES AT 
Abrahams’ Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BOOK PLATES 


THE NIEL MORROW LADD BOOK Co. 
(formerly of 646 Fulton St., Brooklyn), is 
now located at 265 Flatbush Ave., only one 
block from the Bergen St. subway station. 
Twenty-five thousand used books, like new, 
carefully classified and priced plainly. A 
modern, well kept, well lighted bookstore it 
will be a pleasure to visit. Open evenings 
until 9 P. M. Niel Morrow Ladd Book Co., 











ART 


ETCHINGS MAILED FOR SELECTION. 
Inquiries solicited. The Crafton Collection, 
17 East 14th Street, New York. 








265 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Phone 
Nevins 6920.) 


ODD, CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 


PROTECT YOUR BOOKS WITH Silver 
Art Bookplates. Send 10c for album of 
beautiful bookplate designs and samples. 
J. L. Silver, 6327 Glenwood, Uptown Chi- 
cago, I 








INTERESTING COLLECTION OF 
BOOKS on Art, Typography and Architec- 
ture. Pictures and Framing. Marmor Book 
and Art Shop, 860 6th Ave., 48th-49th 
Streets. Open evenings. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


AUTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES 
bought and sold. I offer collectors’ largest 
and most comprehensive selection in Amer- 
ica of original letters, manuscripts and 
documents of world-famous authors, gen- 
erals, statesmen, rulers, composers, etc. 
Send list of your wants. New catalogue 
sent on request. Collections, large or small, 
bought for cash, Thomas F. Madigan 
(Est. 1888), 2 East 54th St., New York. 


COLLECTORS OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school or 
college. 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 
celebrities of all nations bought and sold. 
Send for price list. Walter R. Benjamin, 
578 Madison Ave., New York City, Pub- 
lisher The Collector, $1. Established 1887. 


RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS for 
sale. Interesting catalogue free. Atkinson, 
188 Peckham Rye, London, England. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


SCHULTE’S BARGAINS, Christmas Gifts 
that have an Increasing Investment Value. 
Moore’s Visit From Saint Nicholas, typog- 
raphy by Bruce Rogers, $1.00. William 
Blake’s Pencil Drawings, Nonesuch Press, 
Limited Edition, $25.00. Blake’s Illustra- 
tions to Young’s Night Thoughts, Harvard 
University Press, Limited Edition, $35.00. 
Cabellian Harmonics, with introductory 
note by Cabell, Random House, Limited 
Edition, $4.00. Cabell’s Something About 
Eve, First Edition, $3.50. Cabell’s Cream 
of the Jest, Pape Illustrations, First Edition, 
$6.00. Catalogues free. Books of the bet- 























ter kind bought. Full value paid. 
Schulte’s Bookstore, 80 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. , 





THE ABBEY CLASSICS; THOUGHTS 
on Hunting, Beckford; Letters of Runny- 
mede, Disraeli; A Year’s Residence in 
America, Cobbett; Plays of John Gay (two 
volumes); Poems of John Gay; Devotions 
and Deaths Duell, Dr. John Donne; Mardi, 
Herman Melville (two volumes); Shorter 
Poems of Matthew Prior; Memoirs of His 
Own Life, Sir James Melville; $1.50 each, 
choice of four, $5.00 postpaid. Congres- 
sional Bookshop, Washington. 





UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS at 
drastic reductions. Decameron; Rabelais; 
Dro!l Stories; Satyricon of Petronius, etc. 
Renaissance Book Co. (Room 3), 131 West 
23rd Street, New York City. 





SATYRICON OF PETRONIUS, Burnaby’s 
translation; Golden Asse of Apuleius, Ad- 
lington’s translation, $2.50 each, both $4.00 
postpaid. Congressional Bookshop, Wash- 
ington. 


Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


HARRIS TWEED. VERY HIGH CLASS 
hand-woven materials, and Aristocrat of 
Tweed for golf and outdoor wear, direct 
from makers. Suit-lengths by mail. Sam- 
ples free on stating shades desired. Newall, 
441 Stornoway, Scotland. 


O’MALLEY BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.). Large stock of good books 
on many subjects. Prices reasonable, ex- 
pert service. Open evenings. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 TO $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 


BOOKS WANTED 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. _ FIRST 
editions, pamphlets, letters, inscribed books. 
Will pay cash. Harry Stone, 24 East 58th. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS CARDS. New 
importations. Special assortments, 2, 3 or 
5 dollars postpaid. Order your Beautiful 























OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS PROMPTLY 
supplied at most reasonable prices. Na- 
tional Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. Caledonia 0047. 


PRINTING 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Princeton, New Jersey, offers those inter- 
ested in good typography a completely 
equipped plant and a skilled force for the 
production of privately printed books, cata- 
logues, and magazines. Inquiries invited. 


PRIVATE PRESSES 


NONESUCH PRESS. RANDOM HOUSE 
offers for sale some of the rarest of the 
early isues of the Nonesuch Press. We are 
the American agent for this and other im- 
portant private presses. Inquiries invited. 
Write to Random House, Inc., Room 501, 
20 East 57th Street, New York City. 


GELBER, LILIENTHAL, INC., 336 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, announce their an- 
nual Grabhorn press publication, “Songs 
From the Ranges,” by Charles Erskine 
Scott Wood. A rare literary and typo- 
graphic item. Price $4.00. Order now. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 























Christmas “Illustration” now at $2.25 post- 
paid. “Petit Larousse Illustre’ famous 
French Dictionary, 1929 Edition, $2.40 post- 
paid. Also all French books and magazines 
at reasonable prices. Catalogue Sc. 
(stamps). The French Bookman, 202 W. 
96th St. (near Broadway). 


VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). “Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogue 5 cents (stamps). 


LITERARY SERVICES 


THE ROBERT CORTEZ HOLLIDAY 
School of Writing and Editorial Work. 
“Needless to say,” comments THe SATURDAY 
Review, “we can recommend Mr. Holliday 
most heartily to any aspiring writer who 
really wishes to look the facts in the face.” 
Altogether individual instruction given by 
correspondence. Address: Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey. 


MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. Twenty-five 
years’ experience as a writer, editor, pub- 
lisher. Thirty helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. Also The Writer’s Bulletin, monthly, 
$1.50 per year, 15c per copy. James Knapp 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 


WHY DO MORLEY, BEN HECHT, 
Ernest Boyd, MacArthur, Macgowan, etc., 
choose us for their typing and stenographic 
work? There’s a reason! Individual at- 
tention, unsurpassed reputation and low 
rates. Ruth A. Cohen, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York. Murray Hill 1303. 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY advisor. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticised and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE 
sold? This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, liter- 
ary adviser. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


AUTHORS’ TYPEWRITING SERVICE. 
Prompt service. Copy followed accurately. 
Editing if desired. Telephone Bryant 4138. 
The Paget Literary Agency, Inc., 71 West 
45th Street, New York. 


FIRST-CLASS TYPING OF manuscripts 
6 cents per hundred words. Clear carbon, 
prompt service, excellent references. Au- 
thors’ Typing Service, 1106 Riverdale 
Street, West Springfield, Mass. 


LIBRARY TUNERS—Duttons, 681 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. We clean, ar- 
range, catalogue, replenish, weed out, reno- 
vate, equip, pack or transfer your library. 


MANUSCRIPTS CRITICIZED, RE- 
VISED, typed. Rates reasonable, an in- 
dividual service ; enquiries solicited. Clough, 
119 Bank Street, New York City. 











FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
Books, Christmas Cards, Calendars. Cata- 
logues free. Our French Book Club now in 
its seventh year. Schoenhof’s, 387 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. Established 1856. 


CLUBS 


ARE YOU MENTALLY ISOLATED? 
“Contacts,” literary correspondence club, 
connects you with versatile, unconventional 
minds all over the world. Books loaned to 
members. Membership as low as 50 cents 
per year. Write for particulars. Contacts, 
211 East 11th Street, New York City. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


BOOK-LOVERS GO TO THE DAUBER 
and Pine Bookshops first for scarce First 
Editions, and books on Art, Architecture, 
books from private presses, Americana, 
Foreign Books, Generai Literature, and in 
general for Old and Unusual volumes diffi- 
cult to come by. Catalogues issued often 
and sent free. Prices always reasonable. 
A visit to our shop is a treat for the biblio- 
phile, for his searches are usually re- 
warded. Thousands of books on all sub- 
jects always in stock. Libraries of any size 
purchased or catalogued. Dauber and Pine 
Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Open until 10 P. M. 





























DULAU & CO., Ltd., will send, post free, 
on request, any of the following catalogues: 
160, Oscar Wilde. Original Mss. Also First 
Editions, etc., including all the original let- 
ters written from Reading Gaol, the Ms. of 
an unknown play, etc., 80 cents. 164, The 
Library of the late John Lane, Publisher, 
including many original Mss. of famous 
authors. 165, Rare Books, Old Maps, and 
General Literature. 32 Old Bond Street, 
London, England. 











FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPH 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cat- 
alogues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York. 








SEND FOR OUR NEW CHECK-LIST 
catalog, listing first editions, limited edi- 
tions, private press books, Bruce Rogers’ 
items, under 300 authors and headings. 
Argus Book Co., 333 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill 








SEND FOR FREE LIST OF remarkable 
book "bargains. Fiction, curiosa, de luxe 
editions; all prices reduced. Gordon Cooke, 
15312 Heyden Avenue, Detroit. 





JUST OFF THE PRESS! OUR NEW 
catalogue, listing several hundred distinc- 
tive books at radical reductions. Pelican 
Book Store, 52 East 8th St., New York City. 


BOOK BINL'NG 


EXPERT HAND BOOK-BINDING AND 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs. Exclusive Best Imported Materials. 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on request. Ben- 
nett Book & Binding Co., 240 West 23rd St., 
New York City. 











MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. WE carry 
a representative stock, including Cabell, 
Conrad, Hardy, Hearn, Robinson. Grolier 


LIMI1 ED EDITIONS 
SMART PEOPLE GIVE INTELLIGENT 








Book Shop, 6 Plympton St., Cambridge, Gifts. Unusual books you would like to 
Massachusetts. collect. Consider: Ludwig Lewisohn’s Case 
of Mr. Crump; Strange Interlude, auto- 

GENERAL graphed edition; other O’Neil items; Rock- 


well Kent’s Candide; Millay’s Buck in the 
Snow; Milne’s Now We Are Six, House at 
Pooh Corner, First English Editions. Or- 
ders taken by phone (Regent 10409) or 
mail. Folio Bookshop, 128 E. 54th Street, 
New York. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


TYPING MANUSCRIPTS—EXPERTLY, 
intelligently done. Prompt, personal ser- 
vice. Moderate rates. Pauline Resnikoff, 
400 Broadway, Suite 413, New York. 
Wisconsin 1777. 





RARE BOOKS, First Editions, Authors’ 
inscribed copies. Finely illustrated books, 
private press books, old colored maps and 
costume prints. Catalogues gratis. Anti- 
quarian Book Company, Birkenhead, Eng- 
land. 











SEND STAMPS FOR CATALOGUES OF 
instructive and interesting books. Best in 
classics, philosophy, psychology, occultism, 
magic and fiction. Chela, Box 92, College 
Station, New York. 


THE TOASTMASTER, published quar- 
terly for public speakers requiring humor- 
ous material; $1 by year; 30 cents per 
issue. No. 1 now ready. 323 North Citrus 
Avenue, Los Angeles. 


NEW YORKIANA 


BOOKS AND PRINTS ON THE quaint 
and strange manners, customs and frivoli- 
ties of our ancestors in New York State and 
City. Catalogue inquiries not solicited, but 
private correspondence graciously welcome. 
Arthur Carlson, New Yorkian Specialist, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


RARE BOOKS 


NOW READY Catalogue 157-158. Books 
from the Holford, Edmund Gosse, and 
Clement Shorter Libraries, and a unique 
Bewick Collection. In preparation, Cata- 
logue 159. Presentation copies, Asso- 
ciation Items, Autograph Letters, and 
Manuscripts of Esteemed 19th and 20th 
century authors. Post free on application 
to Hollings, Bookshop, 7 Great Turnstile, 
Holborn, London, England. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! We hold 
1,250,000 of the best books—new, second- 
hand, out-of-print—all subjects. Books on 
approval. Also rare books; Sets of Au- 
thors. Send for Catalogue 86 (free), out- 
lining requirements and interests. Foyles, 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 


RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, FINE 
Bindings, Extra Illustrated Books, Auto- 
graph Letters, Old Prints, etc. Write for 
our New Catalog of Old and Rare Books. 
Stewart Kidd, 19 E. Fourth Street, Cincin- 
nati. 
































STORIES WANTED 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY (Interna- 
tional), The Calart Publishing House, 107- 
11 S. Washington, Whittier, California. 
Copies 25 cents, $2.50 year, Canada $3.00. 
Foreign $3.50. Editors want articles of 
discursive nature on literature, politics, in- 
ternational relations, science, religion, edu- 
cation, and other subjects of general and 
timely interest of 2700 words’ length; short 
stories of literary merit of 2700 words or 
less; verse by recognized writers; biogra- 
phy to accompany. Payment on publication 
at good rates. 


TYPOGRAPHY 


THE GIFT OF A FINELY PRINTED 
volume will always be treasured. For 
Christmas there are available many items 
of private presses that fit this category. 
Immediate attention. A. Leland Ziglatzki, 
Books of Typographical Interest Exclu- 
sively, 168 Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


THE WALDEN BOOK SHOP, 410 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has a fine copy 
of The Revenge, by Raleigh, printed by 
Bruce Rogers; Plutarch’s Discourses, and 
other examples of interesting typographical 
arrangements. A new catalogue will be sent 
on request. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: For twenty consecutive 
insertions of any copy, minimum twelve 
words, five cents a word; for any less num- 
ber of insertions seven cents a word. The 
forms close on Friday morning eight days 
before publication date. Address Depart- 
ment VO, The Saturday Review, 25 West 
45th Street, New York, or telephone Bryant 
0896. 
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from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers . 37 West S7th Street . New York 








Ten Thousand Bambis Have "Been Boxed 
For Christmas 


The Inner Sanctum’s best- 
sellers for the holiday trade are, in the 
order named: 

1) Bambi, A Life in the Woods 

2) The Art of Thinking 

3) Cross Word Puzzie Book No. 11 
4) The Story of Philosophy 

5) The Technique of the Love Affair 
6) Show Girl 


For the rest of the world, 
Christmas is close at hand, but for the 
catalogue-writing department of The Inner 
Sanctum, Spring is already here. The 
books that will bloom in April and May 
are now being fitted for their blurbs and 
their jackets, and the galley slaves of 
West Fifty-Seventh Street are battling 
with proofs of the works that will make 
the first half of 1929 the most glamorous 
season since 1924. 


Literalists and skeptics are 
defied to hold this clipping uritil May of 
next year, to check The Inner Sanctum’s 
prediction that the world of letters will 
then be acclaiming at least five or six of 
the following: 


Wolf Solent (Powys) 
The Mansions of Philosophy (Durant) 
The Waters of Africa (Horn) 
Twelve Against the God. (BourrHo): 
The Cradle of the Deep (Lowett) 


Eroica The Life of Beethoven (Cuorznorr)° 


Bhd The last two paragraphs are 


prompted by sheer and perhaps extrava- 
gant editorial raptures, unsullied by the 
sordid thought of economic gain. To ex. 
pect sales results from any announcement 
of a book four or five months in advance 
is [in the classic words of Don.Marquis]} 
like dropping a rose petal in the Grand 
Canyon and waiting for the echo. 


ANENEN But there are a few things that 


get results, even in the mad roulette 
scramble dignified by the name of pub- 
lishing. One of them is the simple strategy 
of putting a book like Bamdi in a Christ- 
mas box without holly. The sales depart- 
ment conceived this unprecedented’ no- 
tion, and within a fortnight the deer-like 
leap of FeLix SALTEN’s idyll of the Vienna 
woods became a seven-league stride. To 
put it statistically, the average weekly 
sale soared from 897 copies to 2541. 


As aresult of The Inner 
Sanctum’s blood-curdling manifesto to the 
literary critics of America, Departure, the 
new novel b7 RoLanp: DorceELes, which 
has sold 250,000 copies in France, re- 
ceived its first two reviews, one from 
Books of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
and the other from a paper in Salt Lake 
City. The first was rated A by The Inner 
Sanctum, and the second, C—, since., it 
merely reprinted the immoderately re- 
strained ecstacies from the blurb: 


—EssanDEss 














What a book for gift pur- 
poses! Like Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol, such a 





book comes once in a life- 


time. 
A CHRISTMAS BOOK 
by D. B. Wyndham-Lewis 
author of Francois Villon, 


$3.00 
A gift book for anyone— 





A gift book for everyone. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 
286-302 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 








bps is word concerning an American 
writer most of us have forgotten, 
namely Sarak Orne Jewett. For Spring 
publication Houghton Mifflin have accepted 
a manuscript entitled “Sarah Orne Jewett,” 
by Francis O. Matthiessen, who graduated 
from Yale eight years ago. Asked how he 
became interested in the life and work of 
Miss Jewett, the biographer gave the fol- 
lowing explanation: 


I started reading her stories three years ago 
on the suggestion of the painter, Russell Cheney, 
whose three pictures of the Jewett house are 
among my illustrations. I was immediately 
impressed with the rareness of her gifts and 
with the fact that she had achieved a real style 
—an achievement not too frequent in America, 
you will admit. I realized that her work was 
practically unknown among the readers of my 
generation and so set out to try to do for her 
something similar to what Thomas Beer has 
done for Stephen Crane. There is this principal 
difference: Beer was mainly interested in por- 
traying Crane as a personality, whereas my 
chief interest has been absorbed in establishing 
the value of Miss Jewett’s books in relation to 
her day and ours. 


We wonder whether you are as fond of 
Matthew Arnold’s “Scholar Gypsy” as are 
we, If so, you will be glad to know that 
Marjorie Nicolson will have a most inter- 
esting paper in the Winter issue of the Yale 
Review on “The Real Scholar Gipsy,” viz: 
Baron Francis Mercury Van Helmont, son 
of Jean Baptiste Van Helmont, last of the 
alchemists, first of the great chemists. This 
article is based upon researches lately made 
in England and is fascinating to us in its 
portrayal of a most unusual historical char- 
acter... . 

We have received recently a great deal of 
literature concerning Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
of Denver, We're all for him, as we have 
already recorded. For the matter of that 
we should like to see him President of the 
United States. He is fearless, as has been 
proved again and again, as honest as the 
day, a remarkable administrator, and far 
more intelligent than the average man. His 
Family and Juvenile Court represents one 
of the greatest forward steps in civilization 
of the age, his fight against the Klan in 
Colorado was splendid,—and so on; one 
could go on with a long list of the fine 
things Lindsey has done. Another proof 


of his character, his stamina, his sapience, 
his genuine humanity, is the fear and hatred 
he has inspired in the politicians who live 
off the state, in the evil-minded, in the 
bigoted, in the profoundly prurient. It 
never fails. . . 

Today (Saturday) is the last day upon 
which you can view Walt Kuhn’s exhibition 
of drawings at Knoedler’s, 14 East 57th 
Street. They are worth seeing. 

Horace Green, President of "Duffield & 
Company has just brought back from Eng- 
land a manuscript by Sir Henry Fielding 
Dickens, son of the great English novelist. 
The son is a Bencher of the Inner Temple 
and will be eighty in January. He has set 
down his recollections of his father, not in 
a complete life, but in a book that will form 
a valuable addition to Dickensiana. . . . 

Recently we vastly enjoyed hearing The 
English Singers at the Town Hall, in their 
carols.and madrigals. If you did not hear 
them in person you can listen to their really 
inspired renderings on the Roycroft “Liv- 
ing Tone” Records, of which William H. 
Wise and Company of 50 West 47th Street 
are the sole distributors in New York. That 
is a pleasure of which you should not de- 
prive yourselves... . 

Miss Henrietta Jessup’s book-shop is in 
the apartment where she makes her home, 
a corner one on the street level, with a 
private entrance. She has tried to give it 
a home atmosphere with old-fashioned 
family furniture. The books to be sold are 
classified and arranged on built-in book- 
shelves occupying the entire side of one end 
of the room. The lending or renting library 
occupies a separate bookcase. She also sells 
gifts, for the most part Italian pottery and 
of Florentine leather. The hours she has 
placed on her cards are from 1 to 10 P. M., 
but she will welcome anyone at other times. 
The address is the Custer Arms Apartinents, 
671 Palmer Avenue, Bronxville, N. Y.... 

Everyone should buy for someone a copy 
of Ted Paramore’s “The Ballad of Yukon 
Jake,” which originally made such a tre- 
mendous hit when it appeared in Vanity 
Fair and has now been made into a book 
by Coward-McCann. Donald Ogden Stewart 
has called it “the greatest comic poem in 
America.” 

Very truly yours, 
THE PHOENICIAN. 





a rising chorus of pr ac- 


One 


claim . . 


of the finest talents 


in contemporary American fiction . . 
Satire upon the existing state of civili- 
zation in these United States and, more 
immediately in this New York 
Well-planned drama... Irony sure 


of its attack 


.. Abundant humor. 


Mellow wisdom 
Mr. 


Nathan’s most considerable piece 


of fiction . 


present 


. Rich, close to the 
Very fine, indeed 


. One of those rarely lovely 
books that are read and re- 
read with delight. 


The 


—HERSCHEL BRICKELL in 
New York Herald Tribune 


BISHOP’S WIFE 


By ROBERT NATHAN 


Author of The Woodcutter's 


$2.00 all stores 


House 
Bobbs Merrill 











Restless Swords! 


Ave NTURE, romance, mystery—yes! 

Stories that have never been 
equalled, that probably never will be 
equalled in our time, are among the 
175 volumes of the Nelson New 
Century Library—Scott, Dickens, 
Hugo, Stevenson, and all the favorite 
authors—in the most beautiful edi- 
tion you have ever seen. 

These are books which have made 
modern literature. Read them—you 
will better appreciate the novels, 
poetry, and biography of today. 

Each volume is printed from clear 
type on India paper, bound in real, 
flexible leather . . . a rare value at 
$2.50 each. The book fits the pocket 
—the price the pocketbook. 


NELSON 
NEW CENTURY 
LIBRARY 


At any bookstore 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK 
Who Began Publishing in 1798 








THOMAS NELSON & SONS 

381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Please send me free the valuable 
booklet, “The Reading Year,” which 
will help me plan my year’s reading. 
Name .. ancensenaseniens 


Street 


City .. State... . 
SRL2 























THIS YEAR 
BE ORIGINAL 





Send 
Gifts bringing to 
everyone the two 
most important 
things in 











Each in a 

beautiful gift 

half binding—a gift 

so acceptable at so small 

a price. $1.00 each at 
all booksellers 





E. D. Datton & Co. 
Incorporated 


% 
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The Washington 
Conference 
and After 


By YAMATO IcHIHASHI 


AS secretary and interpreter to 
the late Viscount Kato, Japa- 
nese Delegate to the Washington 
Conference of 1921-1922, the author 
watched the charting of disarma- 
ment plans to agree with national 
pride, economy programs, and the 
demands for compromise imposed 
by rival powers. The workings of 
the conference on naval limitation 
and on the tangle of international 
affairs in the Far East Pacific re- 
gion are related in detail. Dr. Ichi- 
hashi follows the course of the 
“great diplomatic adventure” and 
its effects in later events to August 
15, 1928. 
$4.00 postpaid 

STANFEOR D 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


1D 5S CO BS Os 











interpretation 


The 
MASTER 


A Life of Jesus Christ 


by 
Walter Russell Bowie 
Rector of Grace Church, New York 


author of 
“The Inescapable Christ,"’ etc. 


HE figure of the Man of 

Nazareth emerges from 
these pages in his amazing 
human greatness—master of 
the intellectual currents of 
his time, master of the secret 
of men’s life as related to 
God, master of his own des- 
tiny. With poetic insight, 
yet with the fearless direct- 
ness of modern scholarship, 
Dr. Bowie has set old facts 
in a new light, and poured 
fresh meaning into ancient 
creeds. 


-— at all bookstores —- 








, A new and fearless X 





[ Seribners ~ an 





The New Books 


Poetry 
(Continued from page 526) 


lish the identity and uniqueness of the 
verse of the South by the use of local color, 
legend, dialect, and so on, but they are no 
longer the slaves of a Colonel Telfair tradi- 
tion, no longer the sweet acolytes of a 
Dixie religion. And, the editor perorates, 
“One may with some degree of veracity 
herald a sincere and genuine, conscious and 
yet fairly spontaneous movement in the 
South.” 


Perhaps the most striking example is the 
vigorous writing of John Crowe Ransom, 
whose name has been known for some time 
to attentive readers. His poem “Dead Boy” 
illustrates his work and the editor’s thesis: 


The little cousin is dead, by foul subtrac- 
t10n, 

A green bough from Virginia’s aged tree, 

And neither the county kin love the trans- 
action 

Nor some of the world of outer dark, like 
ee 


The elder men have strode by the box of 
death 

To the wide flag porch, and muttering low 
send round 

The bruit of the day, O friendly waste of 
breath! 

Their hearts are hurt with a deep dynastic 
wound. ... 


Mr. Ransom’s “The Equilibrists,”” “Morn- 
ing,” and “Our Two Worthies” insure his 
preéminence. But there are others whose 
poems demand our interest and praise, Don- 
ald Davidson, DuBose Heyward, Hervey 
Allen. Finally, poets like Lizette Reese, 
Cale Young Rice, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
Richard R. Kirk, Howard Mumford Jones, 
Roselle Montgomery perform creditably 
within the anthologist’s limitations. 

This reviewer would like to advance a 
casual argument with the editor on the ques- 
tion of section headings, some of which are 
“The Searching Spirit,” “Journeys End in 
Lovers’ Meeting,” “The Fever Called ‘Liv- 
ing’.” 

Only Southern writers who have pub- 
lished a volume of verse since 1915 are in- 
cluded. 


BrRAITHWAITE’s ANTHOLOGY AND YeAR Book oF 
AMERICAN PorTRY FoR 1928. Edited by 
William Stanley Braithwaite. Vinal. $4. 

Tue Oxrorp Book or Carors. By Percy 
Dearmer, R. Vaughan Williams, and Martin 
Shaw. Oxford University Press. $2.50. 








THE MAD 
FESSOR 


By HERMANN SUDERMANN 





Sudermann’s first novel since The Song of Songs, 
already acclaimed by the world which 
now mourns his death. 


pow most ambitious work of a great novelist ...a 
magnificent picture of academic life during the 
time of Bismarck... a brilliant portrayal of the conflict 
between independent thinkers and the populace... 
executed with that vibrancy and verve of diction 
which distinguishes all of Sudermann’s writings. 





Two Volumes, 
boxed, $5.00 


E® BOOKS HORACE LIVERIGHT 








“Here’s FUN for all children,” 
says ANGELO PATRI 


“Such 
fun. I have 
always known 
that this old piece 
was the greatest joke of all 
the funny jokes beloved of child- 
hood. But grownups kept taking it 
seriously. The children always looked 
politely troubled, And all of a sudden along comes Elizabeth 
MacKinstry. She made a picture book out of TWAS THE NICHT 
BEFORE CHRISTMAS WHEN ALL THROUGH THE HOUSE, 
“And she knows a joke when she sees one. You'll laugh, and you'll grin, you'll 
chuckle and gurgle and hold your sides, when you see it. There's a St. Nick onthe 
cover—but don't stop. He will keep until the last. Turn over quick and look atthe MOUSE. 
“You'll love all of it. So clever of Elizabeth to drese the story with ite own clothes, in its 

own old colors, with all the old things fathers and mothers love so well because they were so when 
3t. Nick came down the chimney for them, And yet they're so new you never saw them be- 

fore. Such fun. 

"I don't know 

which page to 

choose. My beart . 
The ; : Pic- 


is torn between 


famous pea er ner tures by 
Nick swings his reindeer across the 
poem sky. They go right to my heart. ELIZABETH 
in a “1 hope somebody gives MACKINSTRY 
me that picture book for 
beautiful Christmas.” » + + + + Published by 
new book! E.P.DUTTON & CO. 





“THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS” o37,0"0!°33 
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A Gift of Piquant Charm! 








BALTIMORE 


A NOT TOO SERIOUS 
HISTORY 


By LETITIA STOCKETT. 


Autographed, Numbered, Limitrep EDITION. 


$12.50. 
Just published by the Norman, Remington Co., Baltimore 


A wise, merry, whimsical Book—in which two centuries of stir- 

ring events in the surging life of Baltimore Town are unfolded 

in swift, clear, vigorous manner-—with an occasional thrust of 
humor, keen and well placed. 





Format designed by Kent D. Currie. 336 pages, octavo, bound | 
in full buckram, signed by author. 
An original etching by Tyson, photogravure reproductions of six 
famous etchings by Tyson, Roche, Schutz and Clements, and in- 
numerable old prints and pictures of landmarks soon to vanish 
or already gone. 


hk NORMAN, | 
REMINGTON CO. 


Charles St. at Mulberry Baltimore 





























HAMLIN 
GARLAND 


Completes his 
chronicle of a 
pioneering 
family 


BACK TRAILERS 


From the 


MIDDLE BORDER 
Trail Makers of the Middle Border 
A Son of the Middle Border | 
A Daughter of the Middle Border 


Atall bookstores $2.50 Each; Set Boxed$10.00 


The Macmillan Co., NewYork 
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How Many of Your Friends 


Are “GILBERT and SULLIVAN Fans”? 


ANY times haven’t you heard 
one of your friends mumble 
“The flowers that bloom in the 

. spring, tra la”—or punctuate 
his immediate activity with 
“My object all sublime, I shall 
achieve in time.” ? 

It was for those friends who 
cannot forget the famous 
snatches of Gilbert and Sullivan 

song and verse that this book was printed. 


How many such friends have you? 
And how much they will appreciate your 
giving them the complete story behind 
the Gilbert and Sullivan plays that have 
become a part of their lives! 


This “Story of Gilbert and Sullivan” 
by Isaac Goldberg “should be an oc- 
casion for public and private rejoicing” 
according to the New York Heratp 
Trispune. And Toe AMErIcAN Mercury 
calls this, of all books on the subject, 
“the first to approach completeness.” 
For, it continues, “Dr. Goldberg is not 


only a sound musician; he is also a man 
with a taste for biographical studies. He 
has thus unearthed everything that is 
worth knowing about his two heroes.”” To 
go farther West, the CLevetanp News 
says, “It has been almost as good as a 
performance of Pinafore or The Mikado 
to ramble through these authoritative 
pages. A thousand touches make the 
volume delightful reading to anyone who 
ever enjoyed the work of the union of 
these antithetical personalities.” 


Make a little note right now in the 
Check List below of the friends of yours 
who are “Gilbert and Sullivan fans.” 
And, if you are so fortunate as to have as 
many friends in that condition, do what 
George Jean Nathan, the famous dramatic 
critic, did: buy a dozen copies. 


What is a little matter of $6 when you 
consider how many of your friends go 
through life whistling “I polished up the 
handle sosuccessfullee” and cannot for the 
life of them tell you the story behind it! 


—Then That’s the Number of Copies 


You Will Want of 


THE STORY of GILBERT and SULLIVAN 


OR THE ‘COMPLEAT’ SAVOYARD 


by ISAAC GOLDBERG 


Present the check list below at any bookseller or, if he has al- 
ready sold out or is too far away, rush it at once to the pub- 
lishers, Simon and Schuster, Inc., 37 West 57 Street, New York 
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CHRISTMAS CHECK LIST 


Buy “THE STORY OF GILBERT and SULLIVAN” 


for 


(] Mrs. 





The Story aS 
GILBERT 


SULLIVAN 
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588 pages 
illustrated 
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